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finitely extended to England. It is not 

merely that outrages of various kinds are 
being committed in all parts of the country, but that 
the Courts are becoming powerless to deal with them. 
It was stated this week in a London Coroner’s Court 
by a Scotland Yard official that arrests could not be 
made in connection with the Shepherd’s Bush murder, 
because, although information was available, the wit- 
nesses refused to give evidence, and that “it would 
be unfair to make them, because they might probably 
be shot.” The Coroner agreed! This is the pass to 
which we have come six months after the Prime 
Minister's declaration that the Government “ had 
murder by the throat.” In Ireland itself, violence 
is more rampant and unchecked than ever, and con- 
siderable military reinforcements have just been sent 
over. It is now announced that the King is to go 
to Belfast this month to open the Ulster Parliament. 
It seems to us not only that the Government has taken 
a very grave responsibility in advising His Majesty 
to visit any part of Ireland in its present condition, 
but that it has done a most serious disservice to the 
Monarchy in inviting the King to associate himself 
personally in the minds of Irishmen with the triumphant 
Orange minority and the present bloody regime of 
force. Our hope, after all, is that the Crown may 
remain the one indissoluble bond between England and 
Ireland, and hitherto there has been a very notable 
absence of any feeling amongst Southern Irishmen 
against the Royal Family. That, in such circumstances, 
Ministers should press upon the King—who is under- 
stood to be very far from being enamoured of it—their 
plan for a Royal opening of the Ulster Parliament 
at the very moment when the rest of Ireland is about 
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to pass under Crown Colony Government, appears to 
be a piece of the most wanton and inconsiderate folly. 
* * * 

The position in Upper Silesia is becoming very 
definitely worse every day. So far the British troops, 
though they are actively employed in keeping the 
peace between Poles and Germans, have not effected 
any very appreciable change in the situation. It has, 
of course, all along been a matter of public knowledge 
that the French connived at the Polish insurrection, 
but the actual facts, which are now being reported by 
the correspondents of the Times and the Manchester 
Guardian and the Morning Post, are almost beyond 
belief. Thus, the German town of Kattowitz has been 
blockaded by the insurgents for five weeks, during 
which time no milk, vegetables, butter, or flour have 
been brought in and children are dying for lack of these 
necessaries ; the gas and water supply is also cut off. 
Raids into the town by night, arrests, beatings and 
shootings are constant. And all these things are 
done under the eyes of the French “ garrison,”’ which 
could both lift the blockade and preserve order at any 
moment if it chose. On account of the armistice, said 
an insurgent leader to the Manchester Guardian corres- 
pondent, “ we cannot take Kattowitz by force, but if 
we starve it sufficiently the population will invite us 
to come in. We shall then occupy it without having 
violated the armistice, and the French will have no 
objection.” The position in other towns is similar. 
The French view of the whole question was most con- 
cisely expressed the other day in a French newspaper, 
quoted by the Morning Post: “It is a question of 
applying the Treaty of Versailles with justice, and the 
security of France insists that Germany shall not be 


allowed to retain her war arsenal [Upper Silesia}."”". That 
is frank enough, but why drag in “ justice” ? 
* * * 
A new storm is blowing up in the Near East. The 


Turkish Nationalists, after repudiating Bekir Sami 
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Bey on his return from the London Conference, have 
become steadily more hostile to us. They refuse to 
release a number of British prisoners whom they hold, 
and they have hanged, as an alleged spy, a British- 
Indian subject. They have boarded a British vessel 
at Adalia and seized her passengers; they have for- 
bidden any British mierchantman to enter Turkish 
ports. They are, besides, carrying on a violent pro- 
paganda designed to represent us as the master villain, 
responsible for all the sufferings of the Turkish hero. 
This propaganda is highly successful, since it is as diffi- 
cult to persuade any Turk that we are not consistently 
encouraging Greek aggression, as it is to epee the 
Greeks that we are not thwarting them with the utmost 
perversity. Greece, though practically bankrupt, still 
professes confidence in her military capacity, and talks 
of coming victories. But the Kemalist armies hold a 
strong position on interior lines in Anatolia, even 
though they may not be able to dislodge the Greeks from 
Smyrna. Meanwhile, France is in an awkward dilemma. 
She is clinging desperately to her policy of friendship 
with the Turks, and does not disguise her anxiety lest 
Mr. Lloyd George should try to galvanise the Entente 
into action against the Kemalists. But the Angora 
Nationalists, with incredible naughtiness, return evil 
for good! They are hobnobbing with the Bolsheviks, 
adopting an arrogant tone towards the French, and 
openly threatening them in Cilicia and Northern Syria. 
It is obvious that something will have to be done very 
speedily ; but it is equally obvious that there will be 
no satisfactory settlement until the European Powers 
mend their ways in the Near East. The pretended 
concert between France and Italy and ourselves is a 
mere farce. We are all pursuing our own narrower 
interests, using Turks or Greeks in a more or less covert 
way as our stalking-horses. 
* * * 
No modern Government has ever been in a more 
awkward dilemma than that in which the Harding 
Administration now stands. The House of Represen- 
tatives has this week been debating the peace resolution, 
which, at first drafted by Senator Knox, is in its present 
form a desperate means of escape worked out by the 
President’s friends. Consider the situation. Mr. Har- 
ding, on taking office, was most anxious to declare 
peace by a simple resolution of Congress. That precise 
moment, at the beginning of March, was chosen by 
France and England for the further advance into 
Germany, so that it was impossible for Washington to 
proceed along this line without seeming to be guilty of 
a direct affront to the Allies. The resolution, accor- 
dingly, was held up for two months. It was then 
amended and passed by the Senate, but held up between 
the Houses by the direct intervention of the President. 
Probably the resolution will now be adopted; but that will 
mean the re-establishment of peace without conditions 
and, apparently, the deliberate abandonment by the 
United States of her status as a signatory to the Treaty 
of Versailles. Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State, 
in all his Notes, has taken his stand upon the rights 
claimed by America as a member of the victorious 
league of Powers, and it is well known that he wants 
the Treaty ratified with any reservations that might 
suffice to carry it. Conceivably he may induce the 
President to have the Treaty re-submitted to the 
Senate, or, convinced that the Johnson-Borah party 
would reassert themselves, he may attempt the terrifying 
task of framing separate treaties, which would necessi- 
tate new and complex readjustments with France and 
England. On the whole, a disillusioned American might 
be pardoned for giving way to the fear that the job of 
proclaiming the restoration of peace between America 
and Germany will fall to Mr. Harding’s successor. 
* * * 


Rumour has been very busy lately concerning the 
supposed imminence of a change in the control of the 


Times. There has been talk of “ heavy losses,” of 
Lord Northcliffe being “unable to stand the drain 
pes f longer,” and of Sir John Ellerman, a large share- 
holder and a multi-millionaire, having been promised 
a peerage if he could secure the Times for the Coalition. 
It now appears that the “ well-informed ”’ persons who 
made these highly interesting statements were not at 
all well-informed after all. Who, then, set the rumour 
afloat? In one form it was given currency even in 
the Evening News. Can it be that Lord Northcliffe 
himself, who understands so well the duty and the 
pleasure of creating sensations, was moved by a desire 
to read his own obituary notices? If so, we trust 
he is satisfied. He certainly ought to be. What more 
flattering tribute has ever been paid to him than the 
consternation and distress which were displayed, even 
in the most unlikely quarters, at the mere thought of 
the Times ceasing to be the leading publication of the 
‘“* Harmsworth Press.”” We confess to having felt a 
little of that distress ourselves, for Lord Northcliffe 
holds the faith of a good journalist—publicity above 
policy—and in his conduct of the Times has not laid 
himself open to the charge of preferring private to 
public interests, which is a much more uncommon 
merit than it should be. We were not, however, very 
greatly disturbed, for the rumours were difficult to 
credit. In 1918-19 the Times made a net profit of 
£64,845, and in 1919-20 of £49,018. There are no 
Debentures, and only £16,000 is needed to pay the 
interest on the Preference shares. It is more than 
possible, of course, that its Profit and Loss account 
for the current year—like those, unfortunately, of most 
newspapers—will show a balance on the wrong side; 
but it is hard to believe that Lord Northcliffe could 
be “unable to stand the drain” of a period of loss 
which, at any rate, is less than twelve months. “ The 
Times,” he is reported to have said the other day, “ is 
for sale only on the bookstalls’’; and that, we think, 
may be taken to be the truth. What would Lord 
Northcliffe be without the Times ? 


* * * 


By the time these Notes appear, the Miners’ Delegate 
Conference will have met and arrived at a decision on 
the proposal of the Executive that a ballot should be 
taken on the amended offer brought forward by the 
owners. There has thus been at least some advance 
upon the position of complete deadlock which appeared 
to exist a week ago. The owners, it is true, have 
refused to consider not only the “ pool” but any pro- 
posal that wage variations should take place in future 
on a national, instead of a district, basis. They insist 
that there must be, apparently, at least twenty distinct 
areas in which wages will be separately adjusted, and 
in some cases these areas cut across the pre-war lines 
of division and involve an even greater splitting up 
of the miners than has existed in the past. The con- 
cessions proposed by the owners relate to the temporary 
period, and to some extent soften the transition. 
During this period, the maximum cut in any district 
is to be 8s. per shift, and the Government subsidy of 
£10,000,000 is to be used to decrease the reduction to 
2s., as long as it lasts. This 2s., it will be remembered, 
is the cut which the miners have already declared their 
willingness to accept. These proposals for a tem- 
porary adjustment are, however, apparently conditional 
on the acceptance by the miners of the owners’ view 
as to the principles of the permanent settlement; and 
it is herein that the main difficulty lies. It is impossible 
to forecast what will be the reception of the offer if it 
is submitted to a ballot vote. No one supposes that 
it will be popular; but the miners will, of course, 
consider mainly whether they are likely to improve 
or to worsen the position by a further prolongation 
of the struggle. The terms om greny are, in our view, 
neither just nor likely to lead to efficiency in the 
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industry, but, under the conditions which now exist, 
they may be the best that can be agreed upon. 
* . * 


This week opened with a general stoppage in the 
cotton industry, affecting something like 600,000 
workers, mostly in Lancashire and Cheshire. This 
was followed by the posting of notices of wage reductions, 
to take effect on June 16th, in the engineering shops 
throughout the country. This further stoppage, if it 
comes, will involve considerably over a million workers. 
The Minister of Labour has intervened and is endeavour- 
ing to bring about a resumption of negotiations; but 
in both cases the attitude of the employers is extra- 
ordinarily uncompromising, and offers of arbitration 
made by the Unions have been rejected out of hand. 
Both the cotton operatives and the engineers have 
expressed their willingness to accept some reductions 
in wages; but the employers in these industries are 
standing out for reductions which would bring real 
wages down to far less than the pre-war standard. 
The Unions are anxious to secure a full enquiry into the 
necessity for such drastic reductions; but the em- 

loyers object to the proposal for enquiries under the 
ndustrial Courts Act, and the Minister of Labour, 
with whom the discretionary power finally rests, shows 
very great reluctance to put the Act into operation. 
Thus, even if the mining dispute ends, there is a 
prospect that in the next few weeks an even larger 
number of workers will find themselves locked-out, 
and industry will once more be threatened with paralysis. 


* * * 


Of all recent attacks upon the standard of life of the 
wage-earning classes, perhaps the most calamitous 
is the decision of the Government to abolish the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board. The establishment of minimum 
wages for agricultural workers was, in order to disarm 
the opposition of the farmers and landowners, un- 
fortunately carried through in such a way as to link 
it up definitely to the system of guaranteed prices for 
agricultural produce. Now, in pursuit of its policy 
of sweeping away all State controls and subsidies, 
the Government has decided to bring guaranteed prices 
to an end, and with guaranteed prices, we are told, 
the labourer’s minimum wage is to be abolished and 
a return is to be made to unfettered “freedom of 
contract’ between employer and worker. In other 
words, the wage of 46s. a week which is now paid in 
the majority of counties is regarded as excessive, 
and the farmer is to recover his freedom both to lower 
wages and to increase hours of labour at his will. The 
agricultural Trade Unions will, of course, offer aconcerted 
resistance. But there is an unanswerable case for a 
measure of legal protection for the agricultural 
labourer’s standard of life. He is unfavourably placed 
for the effective use of collective bargaining, and every- 
one knows that lowered wages will mean the resumption 
of the drift of the best men from the countryside into 
the towns, with the effect both of aggravating urban 
unemployment and of diminishing the production of 
food. Even if guaranteed prices are to go, there is no 
reason why the minimum wage should go with them. 
It is an indispensable safeguard for the health and 
maintenance of our rural population. 


- * * 


, The Poole Borough Council has improved upon the 
economy” stunts which have recently been ular 
with so many local authorities. It has abolished the 
Fair Wages Clause ” for maleheed contracts. “ The 
Council,” said a worthy councillor, “should get its 
work done at the lowest price it could, not the highest.” 
emuneration, he added, was a question solely between 
contractor and employee. Considerations of 


“economy” are now, apparently, understood to rule 









out all question as to the standard of life of the wage- 
earning population, and to refer solely to the amount 
which the upper and middle classes are compelled to 
pay in rates and taxes. The establishment of the 
‘Fair Wages Clause” for public contracts in the 
‘nineties was the first great victory won by the advocates 
of the “ national minimum standard of civilized life.” 
It is but a year or so since all our professors of economics 
were lecturing to their students on the “ economy of 
a living wage,” and pointing out that the older theory 
that cheap labour necessarily meant cheap production 
was an exploded and discredited fallacy of the Victorians. 
But the time is apparently coming when these professors 
will be able to rummage in their pigeon-holes for the 
lecture notes of their apprenticeship, and to serve them 
up again as the newest economic theories of the year of 
Our Lord, 1921. Buying labour in the cheapest market 
is again in fashion, and the Poole Council has set a 
precedent which will doubtless be popular with middle- 
class “ anti-waste” and “ ratepayers’”’ candidates in 
other parts of the country. Having decided that no 
more houses are required because the workers cannot 
afford to pay the rents, the economists of Local 
Government have, of course, now to cut down wages 
in order to prove their point both ways. 

* * * 


The increase in the membership of the Co-operative 
Movement in recent years has been very remarkable, 
but doubts have occasionally been expressed as to 
whether this growth in mere bulk has not been accom- 
panied by some loss in the activity of the co-operative 
spirit within the movement. The annual congress of 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild, which meets next 
week at Manchester, should help to answer this 
question. The Guild is well known as one of the most 
active and advanced centres of co-operative thought 
and ideals, and the fluctuations in its membership 
are some test of the rise or fall in the spiritual and 
intellectual activity of co-operators, for the inert co- 
operator or the mere dividend hunter will never long 
remain a member of an organization like the Guild. 
It is interesting, therefore, to find that there has been 
an unprecedented growth of the Guild. When the 
Congress meets, it will represent a membership of 
50,686 women and 1,000 branches; last year there 
were 44,539 members and under 800 branches. The 
record of the Guild during the past twelve months 
shows that it remains a very active and progressive 
organization both in national and in strictly co- 
operative questions. Within the Movement it has 
devoted its energies to the two important questions of 
the increase of capital and the development of inter- 
national co-operative trade; in the wider field it 
has been active in supporting the miners and in a 
campaign for peace with Ireland. 

~ 7 * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—The speeches at 
the inauguration of the Northern Parliament could not 
be described as either happy or hopeful. Sir James 
Craig’s reluctance to commit himself publicly to a 
forward policy was natural enough. He is not having 
a pleasant time with the hotheads who resented the 
selection of a Catholic Viceroy to open an Orange 
Parliament only a little less fiercely than the decision 
to enter into discussions with Mr. De Valera. Possibly 
the new Prime Minister went as far as he could in 
urging an Irish peace as a vital need of the North 
as well as the South, and his rather mournful review of 
economic depression in the Six Counties was clearly 
intended to point the moral that the old superstition 
of Ulster’s prosperity as something wholly independent 
of conditions prevailing in the rest of Ireland must 
give way to a theory more in accordance with hard 
facts. Now that his Parliament is actually in being, 
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Sir James Craig has increased his power to bargain 
with Sinn Fein. But he has yet to make sure that 
his followers will permit him to make full use of that 


power. 
* * * 


PotrricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—I understand that 
the Payment of Members question is to be reopened in 
the Committee discussions of the Finance Bill. Obviously, 

the matter cannot be left in its present atmosphere of mingled 
doubt and shiftiness. If Members’ salaries are to be exempted 
from taxation on the grounds laid down by Mr. Chamberlain, 
other taxpayers will naturally claim, and possibly obtain, 
corresponding deductions, thus making hay of Sir Robert Horne’s 
calculations. Consequently, it may be necessary to have the 
position cleared up by a re-definition showing precisely the 
conditions under which all, and not merely some, ordinary 
citizens are to secure their rights, or, on the other hand, making 
it plain that the privilege is to be reserved for M.P.s. Frankly, 
I fail to see how the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to extricate 
himself from the entanglement, short of taking the courageous 
and, as I think, ultimately inevitable course of advising the 
House as soon as may be to vote for a direct addition to salaries. 
* * * 


Doubtless for the reason that it is so disagreeable, nobody 
seems willing to face the obvious moral of the St. George’s 
election, which surely is that the Tory half of London and 
perhaps half of the Tory seats in the Home Counties are liable 
to be captured at the dissolution by the feather-headed anti- 
everything junta whose representative in one House of Parlia- 
ment may be supposed to be Lord Rothermere and in the other 
Mr. Bottomley. How is the peril to be countered ? By capitula- 
tion, say the panic-stricken Government, hastening to divest 
themselves of every strip of their social reconstruction clothing 
and to don the new uniform. For the Opposition (Labour as 
well as Liberal) there would seem to be a lesson somewhere 
in the desperate shifts to which a perplexed electorate is driven 
in these times to express its discontent with the Government. 

* * * 


With the Premier now toeing the Protectionist line (in the 
spirit, if not corporeally) the Anti-Dumping Bill, with decent 
management, should get itself passed this session. Yet some 
Coalition Liberals, I find, remain pathetically confident that 
their leader will yet discover some means of betraying his allies 
rather than his comrades. Another hope appears to be that 
at the worst they will be allowed to swallow the dose in sessional 
instalments—the key industries part this year, and, if absolutely 
required, the anti-dumping balance in 1922. I fancy Mr. Lloyd 
George would be willing enough to oblige his friends in this 
respect, if only they would back him up by an occasional display 
of really determined insurgency, a tactical manceuvre hitherto 
exploited with effect only by the Unionists. 

* 4 * 

So far as it goes, the success of the Tariffists in forcing the 
Protectionist pace against the resistance both of a section of 
the Cabinet and of a considerable body of other Coalitionist 
opinion may be construed as a sign that the date of the next 
General Election is again receding. Among all his probings for 
a sound electioneering stunt, ranging from anti-Labour to anti- 
Popery, the Premier, whatever his oratorical professions may 
have been, has never seen anything but disaster in an anti- 
abundance crusade. If only for that reason, I am inclined to 
discredit the current report that his preparations for a dissolution 
are ripe. That might have been so two months ago, but the 
plans then in reserve are now a back number, and for the moment 
there is nothing to take their place. Perhaps I should except 
what I understand to be a general instruction to the wirepullers 
to persevere with the breaking up of the local Liberal caucuses. 
Here, no doubt, there is plenty of fermentation, but of a kind, 
unless I am misinformed, less profitable to the Coalition in the 
districts concerned than the previously existing lethargy. 

* * * 

It is painfully true, as everybody is saying, that there is 
nobody to take the place once filled in the Labour Party by 
Will Crooks. But the deprivation is not merely sectional, for 
Mr. Crooks was a universal possession, and no such vivid or 
intrepid personality—at least, none so natural and unspoiled— 
now survives in any of the parties. In Parliament, Mr. Crooks 
was the true pioneer of the later Labour movement, and though 
to-day some of the Tory veterans recall with amusement the 
prodigious flutter caused by his début, their first instinct may 
yet turn out to have been not entirely astray. 


AN ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE? 


CURIOUS discussion has been going on during 
A the past few days as to the possibility of 
arranging a formal and comprehensive military 

alliance between France and Great Britain. The origin 
of the discussion is apparently to be found in an article 
which appeared in the Morning Post last week and 
which, being quite without serious political significance, 
passed unnoticed in this country. By what, we suppose, 
however, was mere chance, the Times on the same day 
published a leading article which, though couched in 
the vaguest phraseology, was capable of being inter- 
preted in the same sense. This was enough for the 
Parisian Press, which detected “inspiration ”’ in the 
coincidence; and the next day the Matin came out with 
an article headed “England offers an Alliance to 
France.”” Since then the discussion has been taken up 
by the Temps and other papers and by practically al] 
the well-known French publicists, the general tenor of 
whose comments on the subject may be described as 
strong approval tempered by a desire not to seem too 
enthusiastic, and—in the case of the Temps at least—bya 
certain shrewd incredulity. There is a marked tendency 


- to emphasise the fact that the original suggestion came 


from this country and not from France, and at the same 
time to raise difficulties which are obviously not insuper- 
able. As for the English Press, it has so far been 
content for the most part to quote from the French 
papers without comment. 

We can remember no discussion which has so clearly 
revealed the depth and diversity of the misunderstand- 
ings which exist in Paris regarding the real attitude 
and policy of this country. No doubt similar misunder- 
standings exist in London regarding French policy, but 
we are not so conscious of them, and it is likely that 
they are not in fact so profound, for the French do not 
keep half their opinions up their sleeves in the way we 
do. British statesmen may say what they mean as 
often as French statesmen do, but French journalism 
is infinitely franker than ours. To that extent it is our 
own fault if we are misunderstood. But when all 
allowances have been made on that score, it remains a 
little difficult to comprehend how sensible Frenchmen 
can seriously entertain the ideas which some of the most 
intelligent of them evidently do entertain about us. 
It has been assumed, for instance, almost universally 
in the French Press during the past week that the basis 
of “‘the proposed alliance” is to be a free hand for 
France in Europe, in return for French support for 
British enterprises outside Europe and especially in 
the Near East. It is hard to say which half of the 
supposed bargain is the more grotesque. We are 
certainly as unlikely to invite French assistance in the 
Near East as we are to support French policy in Silesia 
or the Ruhr; we shall never consent to the economic 
destruction of Germany, and, whatever ambitions we may 
have in Mesopotamia, we shall certainly never seek to 
realise them through the instrumentality of F rench 
bayonets. The whole idea of any such arrangement 1s 
wildly absurd, yet not only has it been most seriously 
discussed by almost every newspaper in Paris, but we are 
told that the absence of any reference to the project m 
the Note which was sent this week from Downing Street 
to the Quai d’Orsay, relating to the next meeting of the 
Supreme Council, has caused general disappointment 
Paris—the truth being that if the Note had contained any 
such reference, even the Morning Post would have won- 
dered whether it was standing on its head or its heels. 
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It is really time that the French Press learned which 
of our newspapers may, and which may not, be regarded 
as reliable indexes of British public opinion and of the 
probable intentions of the British Government. So 
long as it treats the Morning Post as a responsible 
organ, these extravagant misapprehensions will always 
be liable to occur. The Morning Post—if it will permit 
us this expression of opinion—is an admirably edited 

, which in most respects reflects great credit 
upon the standards of English journalism. With the 
possible exception of the Manchester Guardian's, its 
foreign correspondence is, in our view, the best that 
is published in England and perhaps in the world. 
But the opinions which it expresses editorially signify 
nearly nothing at all; very frequently they are in 
direct opposition to those enjoined and _ illustrated 
by its own correspondents in its news columns, and 
almost always they are devoid of any kind of popular 
authority. The Morning Post supports, for instance, 
sans phrase, the French solution of the Upper Silesian 
question, in favour of which not a single voice has been 
raised even in the present predominantly Tory House 
of Commons. The prestige which attaches to so old 
and so aristocratic an organ might well deceive a 
stranger, but it ought no longer to deceive the Matin or 
“ Pertinax ” or M. Poincaré or M. Millet or the Temps. 
(We fancy that it does not deceive the Temps.) 
Similarly, these writers and journals ought not to allow 
themselves to be impressed by persons of the calibre 
of Mr. Frank Symonds, an American journalist, 
apparently resident in France, who has lately created 
a considerable sensation in Paris by an article in which 
he declared that, whenever Mr. Lloyd George opposes 
French policy in Europe, he does so not out of fondness 
for Germany, but “‘ out of jealousy and envy of France.” 
Envy of France! And such things obtain real credence ! 
It is enough to make one despair of the possibility of any 
kind of real international understanding. 


But to return to the question of the “ proposed 
alliance.” It seems to us that the reticence of the 
English Press on the subject is very much to be regretted. 
Civility, of course, is very important in international 
affairs; but there are other things which are a great 
deal more important. We believe, as we have said 
before, that nothing, since the Armistice, has done more 
to estrange France and England than the disinclination 
of the English Press to say in public what everyone 
in this country says in private. When a project, 
such as that of a permanent and hard and fast alliance 
between England and France is mooted, it is the bounden 
duty, in our view, of any British publicist to state 
at once that any such idea is and must be purely 
chimerical. It may not be very easy to explain the 
pont to our French friends without injuring their 
sensibilities, but it is none the less a duty for all that. 
We are saying here only what might be said by any 
other English journal which rated truth above empty 
courtesy. We will not have a permanent alliance 
with France at any price. No politician who proposed 
any such step would have the slightest chance of 
Success at the polls. The British democracy will give 
France any guarantee she desires against future 

German aggression,’ so far as it has the power to 
do so. If the Germans, for instance, were to attempt 
to retake Alsace-Lorraine, Great Britain would, we 
believe, be almost—not quite—as unanimous in its 
championship of France as it was in 1914. Buta definite 

ance is entirely out of the question. There is no 
party in England that wants an entanglement of that 


kind. The Morning Post declared the other day that 
‘**the sentiment of the nation is solidly in favour of 
an alliance with France.” It is difficult to regard 
such a statement as anything but a deliberate 
absurdity. We can only say that, as uncompromising 
opponents of the present Coalition Government, we 
ask for nothing better than that it should commit itself 
to the policy of the Morning Post on this question. 
We cannot think of any single issue upon which the 
victory of the Opposition in a General Election would 
be more certain or more overwhelming. And un- 
questionably it would be made an issue. Mr. Lloyd 
George, of course, understands this very well, and so 
long as he is directing the policy of the Government 
we may safely predict that there will be no official 
talk on this side of the Channel of any military alliance 
with France or anyone else. As the Temps sagely 
remarked on Tuesday, “If Mr. Lloyd George believed 
that a formal alliance would please his electors, he 
would not have allowed the agreement of 1919 to fall 
through, and if a Labour Cabinet is ever substituted 
for the Lloyd George Cabinet, can we believe that a 
military pact would find favour in its eyes?” We 
only wish that other French newspapers were as cool 
and as well-informed, for it is an unqualified misfortune 
that unrealisable expectations should be aroused in France 
—upon whose co-operation with ourselves so much 
depends. Already France is disappointed and dis- 
illusioned ; there is nothing to gain and all to lose by 
increasing that sense of disillusionment. It is almost 
as senseless to be silent about the proposal of an alliance 
as it is to discuss it favourably. Even if the present 
Government in some unlikely fit of aberration were to 
conclude such a pact, it would quite certainly be 
terminated by the next Parliament. 

We hope that what we have said will not be inter- 
preted as indicating any fundamental hostility towards 
France. The opposition between French and English 
ideas of European policy at the present moment, 
especially in relation to Germany, is plain enough, 
but it need not lead to any breach between us, provided 
it is frankly acknowledged and, understood on both 
sides of the Channel. For our part, at this crucial 
juncture in the fate of Europe, we desire to see the 
greatest possible measure of effective co-operation 
between France and England, but we do not believe 
that such co-operation can be founded upon a basis 
of mutual misunderstanding. A formal alliance is 
simply not practical politics. Great Britain may 
have abandoned the idea of “ splendid isolation,” but 
it is certainly not going to rush to the opposite extreme. 
The desire and need of France for security is fully 
appreciated in this country ; what we question is not 
the end but the means which French politicians are 
adopting to secure it. If there is one country in the 
world which ought to take the League of Nations 
seriously it is France, for it is in the League that her 
most substantial hope of security really lies. In 
these days a military alliance is worth nothing unless 
it is supported by popular sentiment, and popular 
sentiment can only be aroused—in Great Britain at 
any rate—by an appeal to its sense of justice. In 
defence of the “ Covenant ” democratic England would 
come to the support of France, whereas a formal alliance 
would be an obstacle rather than an incentive to 
co-operation. That is what all these bargaining 
“* diplomatists ”’ seem to fail to realise. No military 
pact can be worth the paper it is written on unless 
it commands the assent of the people. War, nowadays, 
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is not a question of governments or governing classes, 
but of nations; the effort required is so great that 
popular dissent or even apathy must spell defeat. 
Treaties are worthless, unless they represent popular 
convictions or aspirations. That fact has changed all 
the data of diplomacy, but the change is still, it seems, 
more than half unrealised in most of the Chancelleries 
of Europe. Whatever documents Mr. Lloyd George 
and M. Briand may sign, the fact will remain that 
England will never fight on the side of France unless— 
to put it quite crudely and simply—the Trades-Union 
Congress is on the side of France. Military alliances 
are out of date. 


SIR ERIC GEDDES’ BILL 


HE debate on the second reading of the Railway 
Bill in the House of Commons last week fur- 
nished no real indication of the strength of the 
forces hostile to the Bill. The motion for rejection, which 
was defeated by a considerable majority, was put down 
by the Labour Party, which urged that the public owner- 
ship of the railways and their unification under a system 
of democratic control was the right solution of the present 
problem. Naturally, most of the Coalition opponents 
of Sir Eric Geddes’ measure refused to vote for this amend- 
ment. The real struggle will come on the Committee stage, 
and it is clear that a determined effort will be made by 
certain sections to whittle down the powers conferred upon 
the Ministry of Transport, and to make the Bill more than 
ever one for the restoration of complete freedom of “ private 
enterprise” in the management of the railways. The 
Bill, as introduced, differs considerably from the draft 
which was published last summer. The plan for “ 
amalgamations” remains, but far less drastic powers 
are conferred upon the Ministry of Transport, and it is 
clear from the scope of the Bill that any idea of making it a 
transitional stage towards a unified system of transport 
under public control has now been definitely abandoned. 
As a measure for securing more efficient railway admin- 
istration under the limitations imposed by the present 
system of private enterprise, it appears to be good as far 
as it goes, but it goes only a very little way. 

Amongst the provisions which have disappeared from 
the Bill since last year are those which would have secured 
to the railway workers representation upon the boards of 
management of the new grouped companies which are to 
be established. This clause has been abandoned appar- 
ently at the wish, not of Sir Eric Geddes or the Government, 
but of the Railway Companies’ Association, with the con- 
currence of the Railway Trade Unions. The railway 
companies from the first took up an attitude of uncom- 
promising hostility to the proposal that their salaried or 
wage-earning staffs should be given any share in the control 
of the system under which they work. Such a concession, 
they urged, would be “utterly subversive of all discipline.” 
It was in vain that Sir Eric Geddes and others, who can 
by no means be suspected of hostility to the present system, 
urged that, on the contrary, the presence of a minority of 
workers’ representatives on the managing bodies would 
tend to better discipline, to the maintenance of industrial 
peace, and to a softening of Trade Union opposition to the 
system of private ownership. The railway companies 
would have none of it. They saw in the proposal the begin- 
ning of the end—the first step in a process which they felt 
would inevitably lead to a complete transformation of 
system. 

The workers, on their side, found that the more they 
looked into Sir Eric Geddes’ suggestion the less they liked 
it. At first it seemed a great thing to have won from the 
Government the recognition of the oft-claimed right to 
participate in the management of the railways; but the 


group" 


— 


more the proposal was scrutinised, the more dangers were 
perceived to lie in any scheme which would introduce onto. 
the boards of the private companies a minority of Trade 
Union representatives, and would also sharply divide the 
representatives of the supervisory and administrative 
staffs, who were to be appointed by the companies, from 
those of the manual workers, who were to be directly 
elected. The more active spirits in the railway Trade 
Unions gradually came out in definite opposition to this 
proposal. They desired that railwaymen should participate 
in the control of the service, but they held that this par. 
ticipation could be safely secured only under a system of 
public ownership and in accordance with a scheme similar 
in its general provisions to that which was proposed by 
the Miners’ Federation before the Coal Industry Com- 
mission. The workers realised, like Sir Eric Geddes, that 
the effect of a participation in management on the terms 
suggested might be to take the sting out of their Trade 
Unions, and to associate them too definitely with the present 
system of railway control under private ownership. 

Faced with this opposition from both sides, Sir Eric 
Geddes found it impossible to persist in the suggestion 
that workers’ representation on the management should 
form an integral part of the scheme for the re-grouping of 
the railway companies. It became finally impossible for 
him to proceed on these lines, when the companies and the 
Trade Unions early in May signed an agreement defining 
the procedure under which wages and conditions of service 
should be dealt with in the future. The Unions secured 
the point, about which they were most anxious, that the 
National and Central Wages Boards established during the 
period of control should be maintained after its removal 
in August. The companies, on their side, secured the right 
to press, through this wage machinery, for reductions 
in rates of wages or for alterations in hours, and also the 
setting up for each company of a Council, very much on 
the lines proposed in the Whitley Report, to deal with 
questions of conditions of labour not coming within the 
scope of national wage regulation. To this agreement was 
attached a special clause, under which it was made con- 
ditional on the absence from the Government Bill of any 
reference to the question of workers’ control or represen- 
tation other than references embodying the agreement 
itself. Sir Eric Geddes necessarily accepted this agreement, 
and the provision for workers’ representation on the direct- 
orates was definitely dropped. 

The real struggle between the Government and the com- 
panies centred not so much round this point, as round the 
question of the amount of compensation payable to the 
companies under the agreements entered into during the 
war period. On this point Sir Eric Geddes reached a com- 
promise which satisfied the Railway Companies’ Association. 
Some of the smaller companies in England and the Scottish 
lines considered that they were unfairly treated, and their 
opposition was reinforced by that of the Great Northem 
Railway, which followed the lead of its chairman, Sir 
Frederick Banbury. But the Government, with the support 
of the Railway Companies’ Association behind it, had little 
doubt as to its ability to carry the financial clause of the 
proposed Bill through the House of Commons without 
serious amendment. 

More doubt attaches to the provisions for the retention 
of certain powers of control by the Ministry of Transport, 
which are still embodied in the Bill even in its emasculated 
form. Following on the recommendations of the Rates 
Advisory Committee, the Bill proposes the establishment 
of a permanent Rates Tribunal of three permanent members 
acting with assessors representing the railway companies 
and commercial railway users. In connection with the 
establishment of this Tribunal, the old statutory limitations 
on railway rates are to be swept away. The proposal is 
therefore attacked from two sides—by those who object 
to the removal of the statutory limitation and the entrusting 
of the control of railway rates to a non-representative 
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body, and by those who consider that the amount of inter- 
ference involved in the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal with power to fix rates is excessive, and that the 
Companies should be left, within very broad limitations, 
to fix their own rates without external interference. 

The big schemes originally contemplated by Sir Eric 
Geddes for the reorganisation of the whole of the railway 
systems on a national basis seem definitely to have dis- 
appeared. It is true that power is still retained under Part 
2 of the Bill for the Ministry of Transport to bring about 

ually the standardisation of permanent ways and 
plant, and to enforce regulations for the common use of 
railway wagons and locomotives and other facilities ; 
but it is clear that the Ministry no longer intends to make 
extensive use of these powers, or to endeavour to create a 
single unified railway system either under private or under 
public control. Still more clear is it that the schemes for 
co-ordination of the railway service with other forms of 
transport, such as road transport and waterside and canal 
services, has been definitely given up. It is still proposed 
to compel the railway companies to amalgamate into a 
number of groups for the purpose of eliminating obvious 
waste and duplication of services ; but this is as far as the 
Ministry now apparently proposes to go. Even here trouble 
is threatened as to the grouping; for, although the North 
Eastern Railway has at last been persuaded to abandon 
its isolation and to consent to be thrown into the Eastern 
group, the Scottish railway companies, which are poorer 
than those in England, are demanding to be linked up with 
the more paying companies in the South with which their 
through services are connected, while the English services 
are not prepared to carry this burden. There may there- 
fore still be trouble over the grouping clauses of the Bill ; 
and it may easily be necessary, even if the Bill passes in its 
present form, for the Amalgamation Commissioners to 
exercise their compulsory powers in carrying the grouping 
schemes into effect. 

Sir Eric Geddes’ Bill is thus a much less drastic measure 
than was expected only a while ago. From the time when 
it was announced in 1919 that the Government had made 
up its mind to nationalise the railways, there has been a 
steady retreat. The first idea of nationalisation was 
replaced by that of a complete reorganisation of the service 
still under private ownership, but drastically regulated by 
a powerful Ministry of Transport, the authority of which 
would extend to practically all means of transportation. 
Then this scheme was gradually whittled down, as one 
interest after another offered strong opposition to it. Road 
transport had practically dropped out by the end of 1919, 
and since then the proposals dealing with the railways 
have been more than once re-drafted, always in the direction 
of a decrease in the amount of control contemplated and 
in the degree of unification to be secured. 

For our part, we cannot see that Sir Eric Geddes’ Bill 
really settles anything. That it will, to a certain extent, 
improve the efficiency of railway administration we are 
willing to believe, for clearly the grouping of companies 
will eliminate a good deal of overlapping and make more 
efficient management possible, and for this strictly limited 
purpose we hope that the Bill will be passed into law. But 
it is impossible to imagine that the future of the railways 
will be really settled by any such simple expedients as 
those included in the scope of the present measure. A far 
more drastic reorganisation, not simply of the railways, 
but of our transport services as a whole, is needed before 

any satisfactory system can be developed. The co-ordina- 
tion of road and railway transport has for the time been 
set aside, but this problem will recur. The schemes for 
the development of the canals which were revived during 
the war period have been forgotten, but the inevitably 
high costs of railway transit in the future will certainly 
lead to a further demand for their rescue. The settlement 
of wages and conditions embodied in the Bill may stave 
off labour trouble for a year or so, but no one supposes 


that it is likely to provide a permanent solution. The 
Companies have every intention of making an attack, as 
soon as they can, upon the standard conditions which have 
been laid down, and the railwaymen have certainly no 
intention of abandoning for long their demand for a say 
in the control of the service. In short, although Sir Eric 
Geddes may succeed in accomplishing certain minor improve- 
ments in railway administration, his Bill leaves the national- 
isation controversy exactly where it stood before. It is 
clear that, if unification is good up to the point to which 
he has carried it, it is good also a great deal further. But 
it is recognised that there are insuperable objections to the 
constitution of a single national railway trust under private 
ownership. No doubt the Labour Party was right to put 
forward its demand for national ownership and democratic 
control of the railway system as a whole in contrast to the 
Government’s scheme, but we do not believe that the 
present Railway Bill, if it is carried into effect, will, as Mr. 
Clynes and other speakers suggested, in reality make sub- 
sequent nationalisation more difficult. On the contrary, 
by the improvements which it makes possible in the services 
provided by the new grouped companies, it should help to 
some extent to further the cause of unification, and there- 
fore also of public ownership. The railway companies 
have undoubtedly, for the moment, secured what is for 
them a very favourable Bill, but they have not been able 
to do this without reinforcing the arguments in favour of a 
complete transformation of system. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


MELBOURNE, May Ist. 
OR a number of years the world has been called upon 
to admire a constitutional miracle—the British 
Empire—which keeps together in spite of all 
those liberalising tendencies which are usually considered 
fatal to such aggregations. This political marvel has 
positively thrived on freedom. Self-determination, which 
is thought to be fatal in the case of Ireland, is its very life 
blood. It is a thousand pities that Empire idealism has 
been left to Tories, because in the growth of the Empire, 
truly understood, will be found a striking confirmation of 
Liberal principle. The Liberal attitude towards the Empire 
is too often a careless fatalism. Every centrifugal factor is 
encouraged as if it were part of an inevitable tendency. 
One feels over here that the average English Liberal still 
believes in his heart that the Dominions will ultimately fall 
apart from the Mother Country, friendly but independent 
States. The “Liberal,” one gathers, finds it hard to 
imagine a group of great democracies working together 
in willing co-operation, and using their strength to further 
the spiritual mission which is the noblest destiny of the race. 
The Imperial Conference to be held in June will provide 
the first opportunity, since we were distracted by war, of 
considering the various problems of policy which affect the 
whole Empire. Australian opinion on the Peace Treaty, 
the League and Imperial relations are very shadowy, because 
neither Mr. Hughes, since he returned from Paris, nor any 
member of his Ministry has made the slightest attempt to 
explain to Parliament the developments which are involved 
in the Treaty and the Covenant. It may hardly be believed 
in England that the Australian public has never been in- 
formed that a catastrophic change took place in the relation 
of Great Britain and the Dominions as a result of the Peace 
Treaty,and that the Dominions have undertaken responsi- 
bility for the settlement as independent nations. It was 
reported, of course, that the Dominions had achieved 
nationality as a reward for their participation in the war. 
But this was treated as one of those compliments which 
form too much of the currency in Imperial discussions. 
Most Australians thought that the war had made no actual 
difference in the constitutional and legal relations of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Those 
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who know differently made a determined attempt to secure 
a full disclosure of the situation from Mr. Hughes and an 
adequate discussion in the House of Representatives; but 
this was consistently burked, on the ground that the question 
of Imperial relations would not be discussed at the next 
Conference, but at a Constitutional Conference to be held 
later. Thus, though the constitutional changes had been 
adequately discussed in Canada and South Africa, the matter 
had never even been talked about in the Australian House. 

Subsequently Mr. Hughes was forced to produce the cable 
of Mr. Lloyd George inviting him to attend the Conference, 
and later the Agenda suggested by the British Government. 
This showed clearly that the main reason for calling the 
Conference was the embarrassment felt by the British 
Government in being forced to conduct a foreign policy for 
the whole Empire, while the Dominions at Paris had defi- 
nitely assumed the responsibility of their own policy. It 
also revealed the fact that a practicable scheme of conducting 
a common foreign policy of the British Empire would be 
suggested. It was urged by Mr. Lloyd George that a pre- 
liminary discussion should be held as to constitutional 
relations—the Constitutional Conference proper being post- 
poned—to enable public opinion throughout the Empire to 
crystallise on the subject. Mr. Lloyd George, when he sent 
this cable, could hardly have understood that the people 
of Australia had never been informed and did not realise 
that there was any constitutional] issue for them to discuss. 
The debate in the House of Representatives thus proceeded 
upon the false assumption, fostered by Mr. Hughes, that 
constitutional questions were not important, as they would 
not be discussed in London. It was notable for a speech 
of the first order from Mr. Hughes dealing with the Japanese 
Treaty and other matters of Imperial policy, and a speech 
from Mr. Watt which immediately restored him to a leading 
place in the House, second only to Mr. Hughes. It was not 
till the debate had ended that Mr. Hughes produced the 
Conference Agenda and papers relating to the debates in 
the Canadian and South African Parliaments, and to the 
constitutional procedure of the Ministers of these States. 
The House was thus not aware of the interpretation placed 
by these statesmen on the steps taken at Paris, in which 
Mr. Hughes had participated. If these documents had been 
produced, it is probable that they would have caused some- 
thing of a sensation, for nothing is more certain than that 
Australian opinion would instantly reject the Smuts-Borden 
view of the constitutional relations of the members of the 
British Commonwealth. The people of Australia value very 
much the elasticity of the bond of union. They do not 
desire a rigid constitution. Australia decisively rejects 
Imperial Federation, but it is too sensible of its strategic 
weakness to believe that it can carry on an independent 
policy in foreign affairs. 

The next Conference will then be primarily directed to 
discovering a modus operandi for dealing with the foreign 
affairs of the Empire. Several most important questions 
will be laid before it. The decision of these questions will 
lead to certain general conclusions as to the conduct of 
foreign affairs. When these conclusions have been dis- 
cussed throughout the Empire, a second Conference will 
probably be held to discuss and decide the constitutional 
problems. 

If a cable which has reached Australia is to be believed, 
however, one of the first matters which Mr. Churchill will 
bring before the Conference is the continuance of British 
rule in Egypt. There is a good deal of significance in this 
Egyptian episode. In his championship of a reactionary 
policy in the Near East Mr. Churchill apparently wishes to 
secure assistance from the Dominions and implicate them 
in one of the most knotty problems of Imperial policy, 
pregnant with momentous possibilities. In view of the 
attitude taken by the Dominions at Paris, it cannot be said 
that it is out of place to refer this question to them. It is 


certainly one of the questions on which they should take 
their share of responsibility. Nevertheless the government 


of Dependencies is surely one of the responsibilities of the 
British nation rather than of the Empire, and it is most 
unfortunate that one of the first responsibilities which the 
Dominions are asked to exercise, one for which they have 
neither had the training nor the information, should be a 
question which has puzzled so many generations of British 
statesmen. 

With regard to the Japanese Treaty, Mr. Hughes’ attitude, 
as explained in his very moderate speech, is that he desires 
peace with Japan and therefore desires a renewal of the 
treaty. But he sees the necessity of friendship with 
America, so he adds the proviso that the treaty must be 
renewed in a form acceptable to America. It is probable 
that Japan would be inclined to renew the treaty without 
interposing any condition as to the treatment of her nationals 
in the Empire. Her hold on Shantung and other parts of 
Asia is not sufficiently strong to encourage her to insist on 
concessions elsewhere. What we need to study more care- 
fully is the attitude of America, for there is a very large body 
of American opinion which appears to regard the renewal 
of the treaty at the present juncture as treachery, not so 
much to the white race, but to modern civilised ideals, 
Not in Australia or even, if I may so add, in England is there 
any true appreciation of the trend of social influences in 
America. The old charge of insularity against British 
publicists fails so far as European and Eastern affairs are 
concerned, but in spite of the Balfour, Northcliffe and 
Birkenhead Missions, British statesmen seem less able to 
appreciate the psychology of the West than that of the 
East. This is apparent from many references to America 
in the British Press and in the statements of British politi- 
cians. It is true that they do things very differently in 
America. In England and Australia foreign affairs are 
locked in the bosoms of a few statesmen ; in America they 
are discussed on the housetops. The fact is that America 
is the biggest aggregation of people vocal through one set 
of institutions, and the conditions favour the production of 
mass opinion. It is folly to be superior in the face of mass 
opinion. It is equally absurd to meet it with caresses. It 
should not be despised, patronised or feared. Moreover, on 
this question of the East, American opinion is, on the whole, 
well instructed and therefore likely to be reasonable. These 
considerations should be borne in mind, because it is not 
merely necessary to formulate a treaty which is acceptable 
both to America and to Japan. A compromise may not 
be enough, and if a choice has to be made, it is the American 
friendship which counts. An Anglo-Japanese Treaty is 
mainly a strategical device. What we want with America 
is permanent international friendship based on common 
ideals, community of race and history. American opinion 
is not very friendly to England at present, but the future 
of civilisation really depends on a rapprochement between 
these two countries. A few more years of experience in 
foreign affairs will give America a wider and juster point of 
view. The decision as to the renewal of the Japanese Treaty 
will be a fateful one. This article does not suggest that it 
should not be renewed, but only that the question must be 
looked at from a wise and far-seeing standpoint. 

With regard to Imperial relations, the function of the 
Conference should be to test in every possible direction the 
revolutionary steps that were taken at Paris, define the 
responsibilities which each signatory intended to take, what 
liabilities are involved and whether each part of the Empire 
is really prepared to stand for those liabilities. At Paris 
nobody worked out implications. They fabricated formule, 
which, if they seemed to enlarge Dominion status, were 
accepted. But no formula was devised to implement the 
fundamental desire and need for Imperial unity. The 
Dominions accepted fresh obligations. They signed cheer- 
fully the Covenant of the League which America refused 
to sign. This implies responsibility for a world order. 
But one thing is quite certain—no Dominion expects to 
suffer alone the consequences of its policy. Each is eager 
for practical independence, the right to carry on its own 
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policy; but if that policy lands it in a difficulty, it will 
claim assistance from all other sections of the Empire. 
Now are we all prepared to give any section of the Empire 
a blank cheque and guarantee its payment, whatever 
liability is written in? At present Australia is excluding 
foreign shipping from the Mandate territory. This policy 
may be just—I do not discuss that—but the Australian 
Government is carrying it out without notifying or con- 
sulting any other part of the Empire. It is even, I believe, 
in negotiation with Japan over it. Now will Great Britain 
help us, if this gets us into trouble? Similarly with the 
jdeal of a White Australia. Mr. Hughes says he will not 
give way on this point, but he admits that our existence 
depends on the British Fleet. Now the responsibility for 
the use of the British Fleet rests with the British Govern- 
ment, which is responsible to the British electorate. Is the 
British electorate prepared to allow the British Navy to 
be used to support the White Australia policy ? I certainly 
hope it is, and in a previous article I have set out the grounds 
of the White Australia policy with a view of advocating 
its acceptance by British people. But the British people 
cannot be expected to support the White Australia policy, if 
Australia pursues a separate policy in relation to Japan and 
takes steps without the knowledge or approval of the British 
Ministry. Mr. Hughes cannot expect the British people 
to give him a general power of attorney so far as this 
policy is concerned. The fact is that the British Common- 
wealth, as reconstituted at Paris, is a system of unknown 
and undefined responsibilities, in which the consequences of 
acts taken are quite incalculable. Some attempt is necessary 
to define these responsibilities and liabilities and to adjust 
the sacrifices. F. W. E. 


HOW ENGLAND IS SERVED 
IN AMERICA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


ORD HALDANE, Mr. Graham Wallas, and other 
[ high authorities, are calling for a new training, a 
new technique, and a new personnel in our public 
service, especially in the international departments. All 
these things (Heaven knows!) are needed sorely enough. 
But when one thinks of the fashion in which England is 
served, by officials but not officials alone, in the United 
States, one finds it easy to wish that, before anything is 
attempted in the realm of system or machinery, something 
could be done to drive home to our masters and leaders 
the nature of the job which has to be done for England 
by her representatives abroad, elements of what the 
Americans habitually refer to as the psychology of the 
business. “Those incredible Germans” (we have been 
saying to one another for seven years), “did any nation ever 
rival them in the misreading of other people’s minds ? ” 
One simple answer is, “‘ Yes, ourselves.” 

In considering the case of official England in America one 
may begin at the top. A fine tradition has been our great 
asset in connection with the British Embassy in America. A 
dozen years ago we set a standard for our ambassadors, and 
we ought to remember that by that standard we are and 
shall continue to be judged. Englishmen unacquainted 
with America have no means of estimating the value and 
extent of the service performed for our country by Lord 
Bryce. They have to take it on trust, and it is as well to 
Say that they cannot rate it too high. Lord Bryce certainly 
did not succeed because of his mountainous learning ; 
Americans in the mass are suspicious of the highbrow. 
Very many reasons entered into his triumph, but I am 
greatly mistaken if two in particular ought not to be 
mentioned. The first is his entire freedom from the official 
manner, and the second the full measure in which he took 
part in the day-to-day public life of America. 


Of course, no living Englishman can repeat that achieve- 
ment; but how was the Bryce epoch, with its continuous 
social and diplomatic triumphs, followed up ? In the critical 
years before America’s entry into the war the British 
Ambassador was Sir Ceci] Spring-Rice, a gifted and attrac- 
tive diplomat, who, during the whole of his time in Washing- 
ton, was fighting a hopeless battle with ill-health, and in 
his concluding stage was harassed by the competing activi- 
ties of special envoys and such irregular wartime expedients 
as the Northcliffe Mission. Next came the repeatedly 
broken incumbency of Lord Reading, whom America per- 
sisted in regarding as a financial agent rather than an 
ambassador, and then the half-year during which Lord 
Grey was kept in pathetic inaction, without even the conso- 
lation of a friendly talk with President Wilson. The 
simple truth therefore is that, from the breakdown of Sir 
Cecil Spring-Rice early in the war to the last year of the 
Wilson term, by which time many things had been lost 
besides the peace, the diplomatic concerns of Great Britain 
in Washington were in an indeterminate condition, which 
made it almost impossible for the right relation between 
the two countries to be established. And this interval was 
the most momentous period in Anglo-American relations, 
at any rate since the Civil War. 

Now, nobody knowing our official ways would be inclined 
to argue that, if things had been different as regards the 
chief officer concerned, the Embassy as an institution would 
have been reformed. That, no doubt, would have been too 
much to expect; but at least we might have looked for 
something to be done with the Secretariat and its activities. 
Ask any American journalist how he finds the British 
Embassy as a source of information, or an agency of inter- 
national co-operation, and you can count upon his answer, 
no matter how deep may be his personal attachment to 
England. He will tell you that he and his associates have 
no use for it; that no man with any sense would dream 
of wasting his time, or the time of his paper, in going to 
the Embassy for news or elucidation ; that British officials 
** beat the world” in their treatment of the Press, while 
their neglect of opportunities for those invaluable services 
which every official in a foreign country has it in his power 
to perform on behalf of his own government and people 
on every day of the year is a standing illustration of our 
talent for self-injury. The complaint has become a matter 
of ritual. Every American newspaper man can furnish 
his own list of examples, and in these days you should 
prepare yourself to hear a version of the story touching an 
incredible Secretary of Legation whose silly tongue and 
deplorable manners are believed by everybody in Washing- 
ton to be the direct cause of the failure of Lord Grey’s 
mission. 

Needless to say, it is the Embassy which sets the note, 
and the Embassy staff from which radiate those strands of 
influence through the country that make or mar the 
reputation of a government and people. Nevertheless, my 
general impression is that in America to-day there is a good 
deal of intelligence—and, what is equally important, of 
geniality—in the British Consulates, This is notably true, 
for example, of New York, where Captain Armstrong and 
some of his colleagues have brought a valuable change of 
temper into the administration at a difficult time. And, 
happily, the change has penetrated to the Passport Office, 
which at one time came near to wrecking us with our best 
friends in America. We may as well recognise that a good 
many years wil] have to pass before the memory of our 
military officers and their ways is obliterated in New York. 
In the nature of things a passport office is a detestable 
institution, but there is one thing which should be taken 
to heart by our official class. The power of inquisition and 
interference conferred by the passport system in relation 
to the citizens of another country is capable of unlimited 
abuse, but, on the other hand, it can be so employed by 
a tactful and responsible officer as to be a positive element 
in the creation of international goodwill. 
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So much for the regular official side of the matter; a 
word now on some other aspects, and first that sinister 
modern industry, ‘‘ Propaganda.” Of the manifold British 
missions operating in America during the war, it may 
assuredly be said that the evil they did lives obstinately 
after them. Anglo-American relations would be vastly 
more cordial to-day if it were not for the suspicion every- 
where prevalent that the business of British propaganda is 
still going strong. Never a week goes by without a hint 
or a dogmatic assertion in the Hearst Press that the British 
Government is keeping up the supply of paid speakers and 
writers. Mr. Hearst, of course, is our unsleeping enemy, 
but there is no lack of ultra- pro-English simpletons who, at 
frequent intervals, demand the constant replenishing of 
the springs of inspired argument and persuasion and so 
give colour to these allegations. The whole thing is a 
preposterous delusion. The only thing for us to do is, in 
transatlantic phrase, to cut it out! Let as many repre- 
sentative Englishmen as possible be encouraged to go— 
but as free individuals. 

One looks back over the seven years of war and after- 
war and recalls what the gigantic enterprise has been— 
from the days when poor Sir Gilbert Parker, in 1915, set 
going the costly torrent of printed matter, largely addressed 
to the homes of those already doubly convinced of the Allies’ 
rightness, to the days of the latest missioner of the Treaty, 
the League of Nations, and Anglo-American solidarity. 
Quaint companions indeed have they been; crusted Tories 
talking bravely of democracy ; bluff old naval men explain- 
ing how much jollier it would be for America, instead of 
building a big fleet, to let England continue her divinely- 
appointed task of holding the seas and paying the whole 
bill; preachers, poets, and writers of adventure stories ; 
heroes of the field and the air, idols of the vaudeville stage, 
and every sort of journalistic or departmental handy man ! 
Some of these, one gladly acknowledges, proved themselves 
sensible and serviceable, but, by reason of the disrepute 
of propaganda, they mostly suffered alike. From time to 
time (happily for England) some eminent citizen has gone 
across and done a sound job—men of letters like Gilbert 
Murray, John Masefield, John Galsworthy ; a fine old prelate 
such as Bishop Gore, a great woman like Miss Mary 
Macarthur. There is, it must be confessed, not a great 
amount of cordiality between our two countries in these days. 
But we may be perfectly sure that it would be much less 
in amount and thinner in quality but for the work of a 
small company of men and women bearing names of honour 
on both sides of the sea. An odd little detail occurs to me 
as I finish this allocution. It gives one a shock to realise 
how large a percentage of official and other countrymen of 
ours visiting America contrive to suggest certain properties 
of the stage Englishman. Roughly speaking, no man 
using or wearing a monocle should be appointed to any 
public post in the United States. Believe me, nothing short 
of his fine simplicity and intellectual integrity would have 
enabled even Mr. Willaim Archer to “ get away with it” ! 


THE MORALS OF BEANS 


INE bean-rows will I have there,’”’ cries Mr. 

Yeats in describing his Utopia in The Lake 

Isle of Innisfree. I have onlytwo. They 

run east to west between the second-early 

otatoes and the red-currant bushes. They are broad 
yeans. They are in flower just now, and every flower is a 
little black-and-white butterfly. That, however, is the 
good side of the account. If you look closer at them, you 
will see that each of them appears as if its head had 
been dipped into coal-dust. There is a congregation 
of the ckest of all insects hiding in horrid con- 
gestion among the leaves and flowers at the top. Com- 
pared to them, the green-fly on the roses has almost 
charm. There is something slummy and unwashed- 


“cc 





looking about the black blight. These insects are 
as foul as a stagnant pond. Though they have wings, 
they seem incapable of flight. They are microbes of 
a larger growth—a disease and a desecration. On the 
other hand, there is one good point about them: they 
are very stupid. Instead of spreading themselves out 
along the entire extent of the bean and so lesseni 
their peril, they mass themselves in hordes in the very 
tops of the plants as though they had all some passionate 
taste for rocking in the wind like the baby on the tree- 
top. This is what gives the gardener his opportunity, 
He has but to walk along the rows, pinching off the to 
of each plant, and filling his flat little basket (which is 
called, I believe, a trug) with them, and lo, the beans 
are safe, and sted my the finer and fuller pods as a 
result of their having been stunted. 

At this point the moral appears. There are those 
who believe that beans have no morals. To call 
a man “Old bean” gives him, it is said, a pleasant 
feeling that he is something of a dog. Gilbert, again, 
in Patience has a reference to “‘ a not-too-French French 
bean” that suggests a ribald estimate of this family 
of plants. The broad bean, on the other hand, seems 
to me to exude morality—not least, when it parts with 
its head to save its life. There is no better preacher 
in the vegetable-garden. It is the very Chrysostom 
of the gospel of frustration—the gospel that a great loss 
may be a great gain—the gospel that through their 
very repressions men may achieve all the more success- 
fully their ends. 

Nor is this gospel confined to the sect of the beans 
(which are by a happy paradox both broad and evange- 
lical). The apple-trees bear the same message in their 
unpruned branches—unpruned owing to a long absence 
from home during the winter. It is an amazing fact— 
I speak as an amateur—but it is an amazing fact, if it 
is a fact, that an — if it is left to itself, will 
not grow apples. It has an entirely selfish purpose 
in life. Its aim is to be a tree, living to itself, producing 
a multitude of shoots and leaves. It only succeeds in 
living a rich and fruitful life when the gardener has 
come with the abhorréd shears and lopped its branches 
till it must feel like a frustrate thing. The fruit is the 
fruit of frustration. Were it not for this frustration, 
it would ultimately return into a state of wildness, 
and would become a crabbed and barren weed, fit 
only to be a perch for birds. 

Thus, it seems to me, the broad bean and the apple- 
tree are persuasive defenders of civilisation and of those 
concomitants of civilisation—morality and the arts. 
Heretics frequently arise, both in ethics and in the arts, 
who say, “No more restraints! Give the bean its 
head.”” There are psycho-analysts who appear to 
regard frustration as the one serious evil in life, and the 
apostles of vers libre denounce metre and rhyme because 
these merely serve to frustrate the natural impulses 
of the imagination. As a matter of fact, it is this very 
frustration that gives poetry much of its depth and 
vehemence. Great genius expresses itself, not in the 
freedom of formlessness, but in the limitations of form. 
Shakespeare’s passion turned instinctively to the most 
frustrative of all poetic forms—that of the sonnet— 
in order to express itself in perfection. It is, as a rule, 
those who have nothing to say who wish to say it 
without the terrible frustrations of form. Obviously, 
there is a golden mean in the arts as in all things, and 
there comes a point at which form passes into form- 
alism. Genius requires just enough frustration to 
increase its vehemence, and so to transmute nature 
into art. It is possible that some frustration of a 
comparable kind is needed in order to transmute nature 
into morality, and that the man who would, in Milton's 
phrase, make of his life a poem must submit to command- 
ments as difficult as those of metre or rhyme. It is 
not merely the Christians and the Stoics who have 
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maintained this; Epicurus himself was a believer in 
virtue as a means to happiness. This, indeed, is a 
commonplace written all over the face of nature. There 
is no great happiness without struggle, except for 
children. The climber struggles with the hill, the 
rower with the water, the digger with the earth. They 
are all men who realise that the pleasures of difficulty 
are greater, even, than the pleasures of ease. 

The biographies of famous men are full of examples 
that support the theory of frustration. Homer, they 
say, was blind, and the legend seems to suggest that 
his blindness, far from injuring, abetted his genius. 
Tyrtaeus, being physically unable to fight, became the 
poet of fighting, and achieved more with his words than 
did most men with their weapons. Demosthenes, 
again, was an orator frustrated by many defects. Every- 
one knows the story of his wretched articulation and 
how he shut himself up and practised speaking with 
pebbles in his mouth in order to overcome it. Few 
of the great orators, indeed, seem to have succeeded 
in oratory without difficulty. Neither Cicero nor 
Burke spoke with the natural ease of many a young 
man in a Y.M.C.A. debating society. And the great 
writers, like the great orators, have been, in many 
instances, men doomed in some important respect to 
lead frustrated lives. Mr. Beerbohm in his last book 
says that he has never known a man of genius whose 
life was not marred by some obvious defect. People 
have talked for two thousand years of the desirability 
of mens sana in corpore sano, but if everybody possessed 
this—possessed it from birth and without effort—there 
would probably soon be a shortage of genius. The 
sanity of genius is not the sanity of the healthy-minded 
athlete: it is the sanity of the human spirit struggling 
against forces that threaten to frustrate it. The greatest 
love-poetry has not been written by men who have 
found easy happiness in love. Donne’s poems are the 
poems of a frustrated lover. Keats’s greatest poetry 
was the fruit of unfulfilled love. Thus genius turns 
poverty into riches. Few men of genius are enviable 
save in their genius. Beethoven, a frustrate lover 
and ultimately a deaf musician, is a type of genius 
at its most sublime. 

Charles Lamb, as we read the Essays, seems at times 
to be one of the most enviable of men, but that is only 
because he is supremely lovable. Who knows how 
much we owe to the defects of his life? Even the 
impediment in his speech seems to have been one of 
the conditions of his genius. He tells us that, if he had 
not stammered, he would probably have been a clergy- 
man, and, if he had been a clergyman, he would hardly 
have been Elia. His life, too, was that of a tragic 
bachelor—he whose writings breathe the finest spirit 
of fireside comedy. There could be no better example 
of the truth that genius is, as a rule, a response to 
apparently hostile limitations. 

On the whole, then, the common-sense attitude to 
life is, not to deplore one’s limitations, but to make the 
best of them. No man need envy another his good 
fortune too bitterly. Good fortune has wasted as 
many men as it has assisted. George Wyndham was 
one of the most fortunate men of his time—strong, 
handsome, an athlete, an orator, a statesman, a writer 
with a sense of style, popular, rich, and with all the 
rest of the attributes that we envy most. Had achieve- 
ment come less easily to him, he might have been a 
greater man. There have been ugly men who have 
been more enviable. There have been weakly men 
who were more enviable. There have been poor men 
who were more enviable. But the truth is, one does 
not know whom to envy. It is probably wise to 
envy nobody. 

It would be foolish, however, to pretend that frus- 
tration is a desirable thing in itself, apart from all other 
considerations. The beans nod their heads to no such 





gospel. Frustration may easily reach the point of 
destruction. One might frustrate one’s broad beans 
excessively by pulling them up by the roots or cutting 
them down to within an inch of the ground. There 
must still be room left for the life of the plant to find 
a new outlet. The beans do not preach a sermon 
against liberty, but only against lawlessness. But, for 
all I know, they may preach different gospels to different 
amateur gardeners. Each of us finds in nature what 
he wishes to find. I confess I myself am prejudiced 
in favour of sermons of a consoling kind. It is consoling 
to think that, in a world of defects, a defect often 
carries: with it its own compensation—that strength, 
as the preachers say, may be made perfect in weakness. 
But, when one looks round and enumerates the miseries 
of human beings, one wonders how far it is true except 
for men whose gifts are greater than their deprivations. 
R. L. 


Correspondence 


JUSTICE IN LEIPSIC 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srmr,—May I be permitted, as one who was a prisoner of war 
at Flavy-le-Martel, to offer a few observations on your article 
in last week’s issue on “ Justice in Leipsic.” You regard the 
trials and sentences on Heynen and Miiller as “‘ the most im- 
pressive triumph which international justice has ever achieved.” 
In common with the highest legal opinion in this country you 
are satisfied with the fairness and procedure of the Leipsic 
Court. You deride the denunciation of the trivial verdicts as 
foolish and misinformed, and you rightly state that so far no 
verbatim report of the trials has yet been published. Finally, 
you seem to think that there has been established “ before the 
eyes of the whole world the human rights of prisoners of war.” 

I venture to suggest that nothing so dramatic has happened. 
The origin of these trials, as you well know, was a demand by 
the Allies that they should be held. In obedience to the Treaty 
of Versailles Heynen and Miiller appeared at Leipsic. They 
were not arrested, tried, and sentenced at the instigation of 
the German Government or German public opinion within a 
year. These two “ war criminals ” will be accepted once again 
as respectable members of society, and the affair will be for- 
gotten. They were the victims of too much zeal, and as their 
“* sensitiveness to crude physical suffering” differed from our 
standard they necessarily outraged what we regard as the ordinary 
decencies. And, to say the last word in the matter, our grievances 
against these men are “intrinsically unredressable.” 

Only a Frenchman like Zola or Barbusse, with a genius for 
objective reality, could set forth the appalling conditions of 
Flavy. One has no desire to revive with repellent accuracy such 
memories. But let me make clear one or two facts about this 
creature Miiller. If the charge against him is that he struck 
prisoners (I myself have narrowly escaped a blow from his 
riding crop), or that he openly delighted in watching the swift 
physical degradation of the men in his charge, then it would 
have been mere wisdom to let such acts remain in the limbo of 
unrecorded atrocities. But his conduct at Flavy had more 
serious results. I do not know the exact number of deaths which 
occurred in the laager from April to the middle of June, when 
the camp was evacuated, but to my certain knowledge nearly 
180 men died in eleven or twelve weeks. How many died in 
hospital at Cugny or subsequently in Alsace-Lorraine or Stendhal 
through their awful experiences at Flavy will probably never 
be known. And the primary and effectual cause of these men’s 
deaths lay in the sanitary conditions of the laager. For nearly 
three months 1,200 men were denied the use of water, and herded 
in three huts originally built to hold sixty men each. When 
we arrived at Flavy on Easter Monday of 1918, we were fit men. 
The most ruthless tests of physical and moral endurance suc- 
ceeded in reducing the number who could craw! to work in the 
latter end of May to 800 wretched men. If Miiller produced 
at Leipsic specific instructions that he was to treat his prisoners 
with calculated torture (to be unable to use water for three 
months, to remain verminous, to sleep in one’s clothes whether 
wet or dry, to have no food worth mentioning, and, above all, 

to witness daily the death of one’s companions from dysentery, 
tetanus, gangrene, dropsy, etc., is at once a physical and mental 
form of torture), then he was merely the capable instrument 
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of his superiors. If such instructions never existed, then it 
would have been more useful to have foregone the brilliance of 
Herr-Senatsprisident Schmidt and to have submitted Emil 
Miiller to the rough justice of a court-martial. If Miiller was 
an efficient tool with depraved instincts, then he is negligible ; 
if he was a free agent (as I believe him to have been), then his 
acts of cruelty ought to be punished by his complete and final 
isolation. The Zeitgeist has certainly done him a good turn !|— 
Yours, etc., R. L. G. 

{If the scrappy newspaper reports so far available are 
to be trusted, Miiller succeeded in proving at Leipsic not 
only that he was not responsible for the sanitary and food 
conditions at Flavy, but that he repeatedly protested 
against them in writing to his official superiors with- 
out avail. The Court therefore acquitted him on _ the 
most serious count of the indictment against him, and 
he was sentenced, we understand, only on the comparatively 
minor charge of improperly striking prisoners. It is very easy 
to understand R. L. G.’s feelings on the subject, and to agree 
that “‘the rough justice of a court-martial” might have been 
a more appropriate way of dealing with such a man. But the 
point is that we (the Allies) demanded a regular civil trial under 
German law, and, unless we can demonstrate some irregularity 
in the proceedings, we are bound to accept the result. The 
Leipsic trial may have made Miiller something of a hero in the 
eyes of his fellow countrymen—though we doubt it—but would 
he have appeared less of a hero, if he had been tried in London 
under English law and sentenced to “ complete and final isola- 
tion” ? If the purpose of these trials was to exact vengeance, 
then certainly they have proved a very futile farce—as, from 
that point of view, they were bound to be. But if their purpose 
was to establish the principle that brutality to prisoners of war 
is a punishable offence, then we repeat that these sentences 
passed by Germans upon Germans represent “‘ a most impressive 
triumph ”’ of international justice —Eb. N.S.] 


THE FAILURE OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION IN ULSTER 


To the Editor of Tuz NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Have not the Ulster elections referred to in your article 
this week illustrated the extent to which a system of proportional 
representation reduces the possibilities of gerrymandering ? 
The advocates of P.R. have always recommended that the 
constituencies should be the natural units of a country—its 
large towns, its counties. They have suggested division only 
where those units were unduly large. In the Ulster elections 
only one unit, Belfast, was divided, and it is in this divided unit 
that minorities have failed to obtain their full share of repre- 


sentation. The figures for the county areas and for Belfast 
deserve separate consideration. The figures for the county 
areas are : 
General Election, Ulster, 1921. 
(County Constituencies.) 
Seats in 
Parties. Votes. Seats proportion 
obtained. _to votes. 
Unionist .. ee -. 214,174 21 20 
Anti-Partitionist (All other 
candidates) - 181,228 ll 12 


The seats obtained show a remarkably close approximation 
to mathematical proportionality, even when all the non-Unionist 
candidates are treated as one party. The minority, even in 
Antrim, which returns none but Unionists to the Imperial House 
of Commons, has secured its representative. 

Belfast was divided into four divisions returning four members 
each. A division into four areas provides less scope for gerry- 
mandering than a division into a larger number ofareas. Further, 
four-member constituencies with P.R. are much more favourable 
to minorities than are single-member constituencies. The 
proportional system applied to a four-member constituency 
guarantees a seat to any minority which exceeds one-fifth. 
In three of the divisions of Belfast the minority numbered less 
than one-fifth and, accordingly, in each of these divisions it 
failed to gain a seat. Indeed, in two of these divisions the 
minority was less than one-sixth. In the fourth division, West 
Belfast, the minority exceeded one-fifth and duly secured a 
representative. Had Belfast been divided into two con- 
stituencies, as proposed by the P.R. Society in Ireland in 1914, 
the minority would have secured its full share of representatives. 

But in spite of the failure of the minority in Belfast to obtain 
more than one seat, the total results for Belfast and the six 
counties present a remarkable contrast to the results of the single- 


member system in Great Britain in the General Election of 1918, 
The figures for Ulster are : 
General Election, Ulster, 1921. 
All Contested Seats (excluding Universities). 


Seats in 
Parties. Votes. Seats proportion 
obtained. _to votes. 
Unionist “ +. 841,622 86 82 
Anti-Partitionist (All other 
candidates) - 169,294 12 16 


The figures for Great Britain are : 
General Election, Great Britain, 1918. 
All Contested Seats (excluding Universities). 


Seats in 
Parties. Votes. Seats proportion 
obtained. _to votes. 
Coalition 5,564,318 428 292 
Non-Coalition 4,132,912 81 217 


The contrast is overwhelmingly in favour of the P.R. system, 
“The importance of a good machine,” you say, “ is that it may 
be ready to be worked by the good men when they arrive.” 
The Ulster elections have shown that P.R. is a good machine. 
They have proved that it is greatly superior to the single-member 
system. It has worked well within the limitations imposed 
upon it, and, did the good will exist to do justice to the minority 
in Belfast, it would yield better results still—yYours, etc., 

House of Commons, ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

June 8th. 

[We have often noticed that defenders of the “P.R.”’ system 
always seek to explain away its failures by urging that it ought 
to have been arranged a little differently. That is our point— 
it offers so much scope for being arranged a little differently, 
in other words, for “ gerrymandering.” The comparison of 
the new Ulster figures with those of the 1918 election in Great 
Britain is surely not to the point—the latter being vitiated 
by very abnormal conditions, by a multitude of three-cornered 
contests and by the absence of any provision for the “ alternative 
vote” (which we have always advocated). The proper com- 
parison is surely between the new Ulster results and the 1918 
figures in the same area. The matter then appears in a somewhat 
different light. If we take Belfast alone, where the Nationalists 
constitute 23 per cent. of the electorate, we find that this minority 
obtained 11 per cent. of the representation in 1918, whilst in 
1920 it has obtained only 6 per cent. If we take the whole area 
of the Northern Parliament, where the Nationalists constitute 
33 per cent. of the electorate, we find that this minority obtained 
23.3 per cent. of the representation in 1918 and 23.1 per cent. 
in 1920. Yet Mr. Williams says that the new elections have 
* proved ” that P.R. is “ greatly superior to the single-member 
system”?! We would venture to suggest that what they have 
really proved is precisely what we said in the article which 
Mr. Williams criticises, namely, that it is not the system that 
matters, but the men who work it.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—An innocent reader of Mr. E. A. Horne’s criticism of 
my last letter on the “ Situation in India” is bound to think 
that the figures about the education, famines, etc., that I gave 
you were all fabrication and a deliberate attempt on my part to 
mislead your readers. Allow me to defend what I wrote. 

Before I consider, very briefly, Mr. Horne’s statements, I 
think I must tell you that the figures that I gave you were derived 
from a paper entitled “‘ India and the Empire,” read last year by 
a learned friend of mine in the Foresters’ Hall, Dundee, under 
the auspices of the well-known “ Hibbert Literary Club.” The 
gentleman had studied the Indian problem very thoroughly, 
mostly from the British sources, during his nine years’ stay in 
this country, and was considered, both in British and Indian 
circles, to be an authority on Indian matters. Before his 
departure for India,I had the privilege of getting the original 
manuscript from him, and also his permission to quote it whenever 
I like. Since that time I have had occasion to read several 
books written by British authors, which give ample evidence in 
favour of the famine-figures mentioned by my friend in his paper, 
and leave no doubt as to the fact that the mortality from famines 
and starvation has been increasing very rapidly since the arrival 
of the British in India—a thing quite against Mr. Horne’s state- 
ments. For instance, I would refer to page 5 of Mr. Edward 
Carpenter’s book, Empire: in India and Elsewhere (1900). 
Evidently, then, here is a conflict between the statistics derived 
from two different sources. Those who are inclined towards 
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Mr. Horne’s widely different statistics are advised to read the 
Times’ comment on this year’s Census of India, under the heading 
of “ India’s Millions ” in its issue of April 30th. Apart from this, 
I would recall the quotations from Mr. Gokhale and Sir Charles 
Elliot, given in my letter, showing that about one hundred 
million people are always hungry in India (i.e., whether there 
is famine or no; the number being multiplied during famines). 
Leaving aside for a moment the question of figures altogether, 
and using pure and simple common sense, can anybody wonder 
if twenty million or so of these hungry souls pass away in a 
quarter of a century? . . . Mr. Horne shows a masterly know- 
ledge of the people of this country when he says : “‘ Most of your 
English readers will dismiss them [my statements] at once as 
wildly improbable.” Indeed, how very few Englishmen pause 
to think what “* wildly improbable ” things are actually happening 
in India !—Yours, etc. 

15 South Tay Street, Dundee. 

June 6th. 


[We have considerably abbreviated Mr. Khan’s letter. In his 
original letter he gave some very sensational figures relating to 
deaths from famine (excluding epidemics) in India during the 
present century. On these figures being questioned he now cites 
(1) the authority of a “ friend ” who lectured to a literary club ; 
(2) a book written before the period referred to began; (3) an 
article in the Times referring to the heavy death-rate in India, 
due to the epidemic of influenza in 1918. In face of such a defence 
the dispassionate reader can hardly fai] to conclude that Mr. 
Khan’s statistics are not only “ wildly improbable” but pure 
“ fabrication.”” It does not follow, of course, that Mr. Khan 
himself fabricated them, but it is evident that he should study his 
subject a little more carefully before he again invites public 
eredence for such statements.—Eb. N.S.] 


L. R. Kaan. 


ON GERRYMANDERING 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Will you allow me to make one comment on this 
interesting article? You ask, “‘ When, we wonder, will the public 
insist that politics must be at least as clean a game as racing ? ” 
But is it not a fact that politics, if a game, is of an altogether 
different character to racing or cricket? In the latter, could 
an umpire be “ got at” or a horse pulled, the whole interest 
of the “ game ” as a test of skill or breeding falls to the ground. 
In the former the end has often been considered to justify the 
means, and the aim of victory has been, not personal advancement, 
or to“ fill one’s pocket,” but rather that a certain policy should be 
carried out in order to secure ultimate gain, in the sincere belief 
that, even if its furtherance should involve the sacrifice of certain 
principles, this, if it should ensure greater good for the greater 
number, is to be tolerated. Did not Ignatius Loyola declare, 
“It is the solecism of power to think to command the end, and 
yet not to endure the means.’”’ No doubt it is a dangerous 
doctrine in the hands of finite intelligence, or of really unscrupu- 
lous men, but though “ Machiavel ne trouve plus un seul partisan 
au XIX siécle, la postérité a voué son nom a l’infamie tout en 
pratiquant sa doctrine.” However much we may deprecate 
this, and hope that Democracy will show us a more excellent 
way, all I want to emphasise is the fact that there does remain 
a difference and not only a distinction between the game of 
politics and other games of skill. Did not our own Bacon say 
(and surely he was not thinking of horseracing or cricket), 
“ Cui licet finis illi et media permissa sunt ” ?—Yours, etc., 

G. B. O’Conor. 

Mayfair, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight. 


COVENTRY PATMORE AND MARRIAGE 


To the Editor of Tuz New SrTaTEesMan. 

Str,—I should like to thank the reviewer of Mr. Burdett’s 
book on Patmore in your last issue for the exquisite intellectual 
pleasure he has given me of disagreeing with almost every word 
he used. In mere decency a grateful reader should say this, 
although he cannot ask for space in which to give battle. But 
for what is almost a mere point of fact perhaps you can give 
me room? Patmore’s acceptance of the Church’s permission 
to remarry cannot “ make nonsense of his own principles ”’ 
in so far as they were Catholic principles: the apparent self- 
contradiction lies with his Church, and not simply with himself. 
Nor was his acceptance of this permission an ez post facto justifica- 
tion of an inconsistency. Its expression in verse appeared in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, October, 1861, while his first wife was 
yet alive, and it is known to reflect her own enjoinment upon 


him of a second marriage. It is followed in the magazine with 
these lines, afterwards cancelled. Their argument is cogent, 
as against your reviewer, and they do not stand alone in Patmore’s 
writings to witness his recognition of those difficulties with 
which all principles have to be squared: the “ ten thousand 
difficulties which do not make one doubt.” 


Yet, ah, love seems too sacred. But 
Life has some knots which life must cut ; 
And courses, having reason strong, 

And not by any known law wrong, 

May trust themselves that they are right, 
At last, in heaven’s most tender light. 


—Yours, etc., FREDERICK PAGE. 


Miscellany 


THE SCOTTISH CHAUCERIANS 
I OFTEN wonder why Boswell never confronted Dr. 


Johnson with the contrast between the English and 

Scottish Chaucerians; probably it was because he 
had never heard of them. No doubt, if he had done so, 
Johnson would have invented some way of accounting for it, 
yet it is strange that the poetry of Lydgate and Hoccleve 
should be so unmemorable beside that of James I., Dunbar 
and Henryson. I say “unmemorable,” because this 
article is founded on memory rather than criticism. I 
read them all some time ago, and I find now that some 
voices still echo and some pictures still remain; others 
do not. 

Chaucer’s two English followers are little more than 
names to me. Lydgate’s voice I do not hear at all, save 
inarticulately, and Hoccleve’s only lamenting the loss of 
Chaucer’s “ rethorik ” and taking last leave of his master 
with : 

O Maister, Maister, God thy soule reste! 
a line which seems to ring across five hundred years with a 
peculiar sharpness of utterance, because the stanzas it 
concludes are (for me) such lonely survivors of their author’s 

n. 

- is very different with the Scotch poets, who can never— 
like the two Englishmen—have known him personally, 
who lived so many miles away, and who were so much 
nearer to him in spirit. James I., Dunbar, and Henryson 
(I omit Gavin Douglas) may be a little known to the average 
reader through anthologies such as the Oxford Book of 
English Verse, but they are worthy of a very much closer 
acquaintance, and just as their lines scan better than 
Lydgate’s or Hoccleve’s, so are their personalities much 
more clearly defined in the memory. James I. of Scotland 
lived a romantic life, and the appeal of The King’s Quair 
is inevitably heightened by the circumstances under which 
he wrote it and (with all due respect to His Majesty) by 
the seeming incongruity of his two claims to fame. The 
story it tells is true; it was begun in prison, where the 
English had confined him, and in the poem he describes 
how, as he tossed one night on the prison bed, the idea came 
to him to write—how the next morning, looking from the 
window of his cell, he saw a lady walking in the garden 
below : 

For quhich sodayne abate, anon asterte 

The blude of all my body to my herte. 
How much less melodramatic than Chaucer’s description of 
Palamon : 

And ther-with-al he bleynte and cryde “a”! 
As though he stongen were unto the herte. 

and how much better! 

The lady was Joan Beaufort, whom he afterwards married, 
and he seems to have spent the rest of his confinement in 
writing his long, half-personal, half-allegorical poem, 
The King’s Quair. He evidently did not finish it till after 
his release and marriage, and once near the end he says : 

And thus, this floure, I can saye yow no more, 
So hertly hath unto my help attendit 
That fro the deth her man sche has defendit. 
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History, too, says that on one occasion before his final 
assassination, Joan saved his life; but the poem is full of 
such personal touches. 

The whole poem is modelled on Chaucer. It has in- 
numerable reminiscences of Troilus and Criseyde, which 
James obviously knew well, since he uses the same metre 
and is not above transcribing passages, which he sometimes 
improves. Thus for Chaucer’s 

O wery gost, that errest to and fro, 
Why n’iltow flen out of the wofulleste 
Body that evere mighte on grounde go? 
O soule, lurking in this wo, unneste! 
he transcribes 
O besy goste, ay flickering to and fro, 
That never art in quiet nor in rest, 
Till thou cum to that place that thou cam fro, 
Quhich is thy first and verray proper nest. 
James must also have known the Romaunt of the Rose 
pretty well, and the whole poem is saturated with that 
“ Rose” tradition, which took such hold of the medieval 
imagination. It is summed up in the first line of the Bird’s 
Song in The King’s Quair: 
Worschippe ye that loveris bene this May, 


and there are a thousand echoes of Chaucer in that one line. 

All ages have their literary conventions, and the “Rose” 
tradition, with its exaggerated humility and reverence for 
women, treated mechanically, is as dull and lifeless as any 
other, but when genuine passion enters into and works in it, 
when the poet, if only for a moment, has lived as well as 
written in the tradition, it gives forth a lovely sweet tone 
not heard anywhere else and probably never to be heard 
again, 

Chaucer himself is full of this sweetness. He never quite 
lost the spirit of the “ Rose”; it keeps blossoming out suddenly 
in odd lines like that at the end of Troilus and Criseyde, 
where he so perfectly apostrophises lovers : 

O yonge fresshe folkes, he or she . 


Though here, as elsewhere, perhaps the bloom is a little 
enhanced now by the sharp contrast between the dewy 
meaning of the words and the musty antiquity of their 
spelling, with its gentle aromatic suggestion that the folkes 
whom Chaucer had in mind are yonge and fresshe no more, 
and that... 
I do not think there was much more of the “‘ Rose” in 
Dunbar’s composition. He is grotesque and often gloomy : 
Unto the Death gois all Estatis, 
Princis, Prelattis, and Potestatis, 
Baith rich and poor of all degree :— 
Timor Mortis conturbat me, 
But he has not lost the freshness. There is no need to 
quote the delightful and joyously catholic enthusiasm of 
his poem on “ London,” with its 
Most delectable lusty ladies bright, 
and its 
Merchauntis full of substance and of might, 
or to remind you of his pride in the new bridge : 
Upon thy lusty Brigge of pylers white 
Been merchauntis full royall to behold. 
There must have been a kind of portly glory about those 
old merchauntis; it is a point Dr. Johnson might have 
seized on: “Sir!” we can almost hear him vociferating : 
“‘ Sir, he may have been a Scotchman, but it was the ele- 
gance and commodiousness of our Capital which inspired 
him to his greatest poem. .” What I remember 
best, however, is his description of a certain giant : 
And yit he was of tendir youth ; 
But eftir he grew mickle at fowth* 
Ellevin myle wyde mettt was his mowth, 
His teith was ten myle squair. 
He wold upon his tais{t up stand, 
And tak the starnis§ doun with his hand, 
And sett tham in a gold garland 
Aboif his wyvis hair 


* Size. f Measure. { Toes. § Stars. 





of which the first half reminds me of Lewis Carroll and the 
second of Blake himself. 

And yet perhaps Henryson is the greatest of the three, 
The perfect lyrical ballad, Robene and Makyne, will be remem- 
bered from anthologies, but besides this he translated 
many of Aisop’s Fables into verse, and told the tale of the 
Town and Country Mouse (The Uponlandis Mous and The 
Burgess Mous) better than anyone else. I remember that 
when they heard the cat (or was it the steward?) coming 

They tarryit not to wasche, as I suppois. . . . 

Lastly, it was he who wrote the Testament of Cresseid, 
the greatest of all the Scottish Chaucerian poems. It is a 
sequel to Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, and a sequel, 
which, so far from being disappointing, has added much 
beauty to the legend. After Cresseid had deserted Troilus, 
Diomed soon tired of her, and she became first a strumpet 
in the Greek camp and then an outcast and a leper with no 
subsistence but beggary. One day, as she sat by the side 
of the road begging with her cup and clapper, Troilus rode 
by on his horse, and she asked for alms. He saw the 
hideously bleared face and did not recognize it : 

Yit then her luik into his mynd it broght 

The sweit visage and amorous blenking 
Of fair Cresseid, sumtyme his awin darling, 
and he threw her a purse, round which her fellow lepers 
instantly scrambled. He passed on. At last she dies in 
the lazar-house, where she has taken up her abode, and 
they bring the news to Troilus, together with the ring she 
left him in her will. He takes the ring in his hand and 
hears all the history of what has happened to her since she 
left him; he “ sighs full sadly”; is silent; and then at 
last lets fall the only words he speaks throughout the poem : 
I can no moir, 

Scho was untrew, and wo is me thairfoir. 
He has nothing left to say! He can only inscribe simply 
on her tombstone : 

Lo, fair Ladyis, Cresseid of Troyis toun, 

Sumtyme countit the flour of Womanheid, 

Under this stane, lait Lipper, lyis deid. 
Lait Lipper !—perhaps nobody but Chaucer or Henryson 
could have done it. OwEN BakFIELD. 


Ildvrwv yAvevTatoy petaBor2 


RANKLY, I do not greatly care 
H Always to be my best ; 
I like sometimes to take the air, 
Sometimes to take a rest. 


Sometimes, austere philosopher, 
I seek what thought reveals : 

At other times I much prefer 
Silk stockings and high heels. 


And sometimes Beauty moves me much, 
And sometimes Pleasure more ; 

Great art seems sometimes double Dutch 
And Amabel a bore. 


Is God’s clock always just at noon ? 
Is Heaven always fair ? 

May angels not adore the moon ? 
Is there no tea-time there ? 


Why, then, how blest are we on earth, 
Who know an ampler range, 
With blondes and browns and grief and mirth 
And, above all things, Change. 
Cuive BELL. 
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Drama 
* AM tired,” I had said to myself that very evening, 
I “of the endless sequence of expected events” ; 
but this condition of mind proved a favourable 
one for Lord Dunsany’s play, Jf, now running at the 
Ambassador’s Theatre. Rather ramshackle, slightly ama- 
teurish, it conciliates criticism. It is, also, a charming 
spectacle, and the sequence of its events is certainly not 
expected. There was a magic crystal in the play, and a 
magic crystal was the element which the drama of 
life seemed to me, just then, most woefully to lack. Now 
the property of magic crystals, as every reader knows, 
is first to fulfil a desire and then to bring home to the users 
of them that they had better not have interfered with the 
normal course of events. This is so well established that 
it would be an artistic blunder, or a tour de force, to ignore 
that convention, and Lord Dunsany has not done so. At 
the end of ten adventurous and highly oriental years, 
the crystal in question leaves our hero (admirably acted 
by Mr. Ainley), once more a simple city clerk in his 
suburban villa, contentedly married to a humdrum, wise 
little wife, who loves reading Marie Corelli. The crystal 
came into his possession through befriending a broken- 
down Persian, a carpet merchant, who explained, as he 
gave it, that it could put back the clock to any past moment 
at which its possessor might wish he had behaved differently. 
John Beal was such a happy fellow that at first he 
could not recall any such juncture in his life. Then, sud- 
denly, out of that limbo into which we thrust our unpleasant 
memories, there rose up before his mind a humiliating, 
though trifling, occurrence. Ten years ago he had missed 
the up-train (in the scene which forms the prologue to the 
play we had seen this happen), for the porter had slammed 
the platform gate in his face the moment the train had been 
signalled, and shoved him back. Yes, that had rankled ! 
He would like to catch that confounded train even now, 
and get even with that porter. His wife was dimly appre- 
hensive, but, as he explained to her, the appointment he 
had meant to keep in London had fallen through in any 
case, so the adventures which the crystal would bring him 
would only be a repetition of the years of their courtship, 
magically crammed into twenty-four hours. Could she 
grudge him those pleasures, when in the end it would be 
a case of “‘as you were”’? He did not reckon, however, 
with what would have occurred on the journey had he, 
ten years ago, caught that particular train. On the journey 
he would have made the acquaintance of Miss Miralda 
Clement, for so the lovely Miss Gladys Cooper, who never 
looked more charming or acted better, is called. The 
scene in the second-class carriage, while fields, trees and 
advertisement ribbon pass the windows, is the most amusing 
inthe play. It also has surprising consequences. Miralda, 
when he first makes her acquaintance, is a whiney, wilful 
little Cockney beauty, who behaves most inconsiderately ; 
first she wants the window down, then she wants it up, 
then she wants the blinds drawn ; whereat the other occu- 
pant of the carriage at last protests, while our dazzled, 
simple hero takes her part. Miralda, seeing she has 
made a conquest, “ pours out.” She is so lonely and helpless, 
she wants someone to advise her. Her uncle left her 
£100,000, which he had lent to a sort of Arab chief who 
lives somewhere the other side of Persia, but she has never 
seen a penny of it yet. She does not know what to do; 
all that is clear to her—to us—is that for her John Beal will 
do anything. We are not, therefore, surprised to find, 
in the second act, that he has found the tribe in question 
and that, as “the simple Englishman on the spot,” he is 
now taking in hand such barbarous customs as distress 
him; nor are we astonished that Miralda herself should 
presently appear, adding greatly to his embarrassments. 
The chieftain, however, refuses to recognise his debt, 





except in the form of a sacrifice on the tomb of the dead 
traveller. John is nonplussed, but not so Miralda. 
In the same flat, even, petulant little voice that she asked 
to have the window first down and then up, she tells him 
to kill Hussein, and when the curtain rises again this has 
been accomplished. John, no longer a mild city clerk but 
a despot, formidable, watchful and imperious, is seated 
on a palace divan, with Miralda splendid by his side. 
But there is a cloud upon the brow of beauty; she is not 
content to be “ The Beloved,” she would be queen. She 
is sure “ she would look sweet as a queen.” On that point, 
however, John is firm, nor will he kill for her his trusted 
servant, Daoud (perfectly acted by Mr. Michael Sherbrooke), 
so she encourages a lover and foments a conspiracy, which 
breaks upon him at a feast, just as he is boasting how he 
had forced his will upon his people, who prefer “the bad old 
ways” because they are the old ones, and how he will now 
extend his kingdom beyond the mountain range. Daoud 
has made his master promise that should he ever appear 
before him carrying oars, he will follow him straight away. 
All prudent despots keep a boat beneath their palace walls. 
When, during the banquet, John’s arrogance has reached 
Belshazzar heights, Daoud enters with oars upon his shoul- 
ders, and aghast, John stumbles after him. “ He must 
not escape,” cries Miralda, “‘ the man I am weary of must 
die!” This is a great moment for the actress, and Miss 
Cooper has learnt (since the first night) how to utter that 
cry. For a minute or two we gaze on a very effective 
tableau of the boat beneath the river trees; then, when 
we next see John, who has wandered three years, he is 
in rags outside his own glass door in Lewisham. Instead 
of the song of nightingales the plaintive melody of a barrel 
organ is in the air, bringing back confused vague memories 
of the East. Why he has wandered back to this spot, why 
he feels he must enter this door, he does not know. His 
own neat maid reluctantly admits him and coaxes the 
crystal from him; his luck, poor chap, will never turn, 
she says, till he has got rid of his stupid “ mascot.” She 
breaks it with a hammer. Crash—a second’s darkness— 
and by one of those always amazing lightning stage trans- 
formations, instead of the ragged, hairy tramp we see John 
Beal on the sofa, rubbing his eyes. His wife brings in 
his supper tray. “I seem,” he says, “ to have had a sort 
of a dream.” 

The device of the maid breaking the crystal is not 
very neat, but the slight sense of flatness which, I think, 
the audience experienced at the close of the play was due 
really to the exciting nature of the act before. This was 
admirably stage managed, and not only interesting and 
amusing, but delightful to look at. We had become so 
interested in his oriental adventures that our curiosity 
about his return had grown faint. From the names John 
Beal and Miralda, suggesting John Bull and the Emerald 
Isle, I was half afraid there might be apolitical moral wrapped 
up in Lord Dunsany’s delightful romance. But beyond 
noticing that he had in mind the colonising Englishman’s 
casual way of slipping into possessions and power for the 
most irrelevant reasons, and of then comporting himself 
with casual equanimity and a genial half-conscious sense 
of superiority, I saw no moral. John supposes that 
his people will like being governed well and according to 
his sense of how things ought to be managed; the only 
thing he does not understand is the attachment of other 
races to “their old ways” whether bad or good. When 
he is thwarted, he makes no bones about insisting on carryin 
his point, and Empire is apt to fly even to his > ee os 
head. I do not think Miralda was in anyway symbolic. 
She is a type, and the dramatist succeeded in convincing 
us that the comically selfish, wheedling girl in the train 
was the same person who, transported to a country where 
human life was not highly valued, would ask in languid 
matter-of-fact tones for a victim or two. It is always 
fun to be shown how nearly the wildly romantic neighbours 
the humdrum, and Lord Dunsany has interwoven the two 
very entertainingly. DesmonpD MacCartuy, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 
| tggremesgy to Sterne the general causes of idle 


people leaving their country and going abroad 

are, “infirmity of body, imbecility of mind or 
inevitable necessity.” The first two include “all those 
who travel by land or by water, labouring with pride, 
curiosity, vanity or spleen,” subdivided and combined 
in infinitum. He claimed himself to be a Sentimental 
Traveller, a new specimen, and he would have insisted on 
a niche all to himself, had he not feared thus “ to break 
in upon the confines of the Vain Traveller.” 

x * * 


I am astonished at the number of travel books which 
appear every month, though I am fond myself of reading 
in such books, and believe I should very often read through 
them, if my memory were better. But what is the use of 
reading facts if one only retains five or six out of a thousand ? 
I therefore only read thoroughly travel books which give 
me a sense of seeing new sights in company with a traveller 
whose reactions are sharp, and whose reflections I enjoy. 
How much of the charm of Eothen springs from the com- 
panionship of Kinglake himself, the romantic, quizzical 
man of the world, whose faith in the conventions of an 
English gentleman is unshakeable, though he is willing 
to waive them benignly in favour of polite Orientals. Messrs. 
Methuen published not long ago a book to my taste in the 
above respect ; that is to say, it brought me impressions 
of many lands, and gave me the companionship of a man 
whose temperament was marked and interesting. It is 
called This World of Ours, and the author is Mr. Herbert 
Curle, who some years ago wrote a book of the same kind, 
The Shadow Show. The Shadow Show had not much of 
a press so far as I remember, but it had a wide circulation 
among the kind of readers whose work takes them to 
out-of-the-way places, and who enjoy sometimes philoso- 
phising and comparing experience with chance-met com- 
panions, far from those centres where books are common 
and points of view are classified. 

. * * 


“Travel was in my blood,” says Mr. Curle, and to see 
the world was his ambition as a boy. Well, he has travelled 
close on a million miles. “ As I lay in bed once, computing 
my achievements, a voice cried in the dark—* You miserable 
Cook’s tourist! What do you imagine you've done? 
Remember the French jeweller, Tavernier, setting out 
those centuries ago! And Marco Polo, reaching China 
in the Middle Ages! Think, too, with your wagons-lits 
and your thermos flasks of Thomas Coryat, walking from 
Jerusalem to Ajmere at the cost of fifty shillings! Go to 
sleep!’. I did. Yet however humbled my pride, I have 
seen the Face of the Earth.” By profession a mining 
engineer, he had always at hand the best of excuses for 
rushing from one end of the earth to the other and back 
again, and, what was more, his errands took him out of 
beaten paths, though he managed between whiles to follow 
also in the tracks of the tourist. Unconsciously, the choice 
of his profession was clearly determined by the urge within 
of this passion to see the world and, by rubbing shoulders 
with every sort of man, to understand at last the significance 
of human life. Every degree of civilisation, semi-civili- 
sation, savagery passes before us inthis panorama book, each 
drawn against its own peculiar background, which suggests, 
as nature’s backgrounds do, either a harmony or a discord 
with the lives of men. And when the book is finished, 
what is the author’s conclusion ? 

* * . 


““T have done,” he says, “ what I set out as a boy to do, 
seen everything, travelled nearly a million miles—and 
lost my way. I have seen the whole world, and have no 
notion what it means. Two things I grasp. The one is 
the beauty and glamour of the world; if could live in 
that glamour life would be what it is sometimes in dreams. 








The other is the horror—the crazy, unmeaning horror— 
of the same world. Like the beauty and glamour, it js 
part of the very scheme of things.” 

* * * 


Xavier de Maistre wrote a book which charmed in its 
day and might still delight a few, if it found them, called 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre. He did not come to that 
conclusion; indeed, he did not even conclude that he had 
not concluded; conclusions either negative or positive 
were not in the game he pursued. But he would not have 
been surprised by the concluding sentences of This World 
of Ours—nor would most men. It is not necessary to travel 
to reach that conclusion ; but to travel helps certain kinds 
of men to feel it intensely. There is the point. Before 
my mind’s eye there rises up the picture of a man who 
hardly stirs from a little room in a semi-detached villa, 
and reads and thinks, and thinks and reads. He is the 
opposite of Mr. Curle. Like the Lady of Shalott he sees 
the world only in a mirror, and if he even turned his head 
and looked at reality, epee his mirror would crack, 
Yet his conclusions are not unlike Mr. Curle’s, and he, too, 
I suspect of feeling that the point of the world is that it 
is a place you can lose your way in, though you need not 
travel a million miles, only a hundred yards, to do so. 

* * * 


But I shall be misleading readers if I suggest inadvert- 
ently that this book of travel is a philosopher’s pilgrimage, 
It is far from being that. For nineteen pages out of twenty 
Mr. Curle does not think and puzzle, he reports, describes 
and remembers. He has his visionary moments, he thinks 
in pictures, but, take the book as a whole, it is an objective 
autobiography, and the shifts from the practical, humorous 
and adventurous—for in spite of the smoothness of modern 
travelling, he had not a few adventures—to the contem- 
plative or combatantly critical mood, are the sources of 
its attractiveness, and the explanation why his books 
appeal to men whose preoccupations are far from being 
in the first place literary. Sometimes he writes as an Imper- 
ialist, sometimes as a prospector, sometimes as practical com- 
tmentator on customs and men, sometimes as a man curious 
about women, sometimes as a man in search of beauty, 
sometimes as one in whom there is an ache to understand 
the point, the meaning of this cataract of experience into 
which each can only dip his small 9 In short, he writes 
for the composite average man of high vitality, the average 
man as he is, not as he is supposed to be, when he is com- 
pared with single-minded specialists, poets, statesmen or 


men of science. 
. © * 


We are not thinking much about China, but it is quite 
possible that we shall be doing so soon. Mr. Curle admires 
the Chinese. ‘“‘ My first impression of the Chinese at home 
was of their seamanship,” he says. ... “My mental 

icture of the coast is of tossing seas; and it is also of a 

rn race of seamen, alert and self-reliant, in all sorts of 
weird craft, boldly riding the crests. Then I saw the Chinese 
were trustworthy. In the Treaty Ports, in Hong Kong, 
every British bank, every European store and _ business 
were manned by them, and they fingered the cash. Even 
in Japan the European brought in Chinese clerks, and 
throughout the East a business Chinaman’s word was 
his bond. And I saw they were what the Scotch call 
‘gusty.’ Alone among Orientals they pandered to the 
belly. . . . Of a China that is not material, of products 
of art—an altar, perhaps a temple, a gateway, the line of 
a roof, a vase, a bit of ceramic, a mandarin’s robe—I had 
many a glimpse. They showed a perception as pure and 
classic as ever came out of Greece. These stood, in a degree, 
for a China of long ago, yet for a one and only China, 
artistically supreme, whose genius, I was to find, had moulded 
all art and beauty throughout the Far East.” Though 
not enlightened, but a misgoverned and, by our standards, 
a callous people, he describes them as peace-loving, family- 
loving, industrious, and, above all, of strong personality. 
They will need, he says, a Western people to see them through 
(here speaks the Imperialist), and, he adds, let it be the 
English, with whom they have an affinity. I wish he had 
discovered a race who would see us through, though, no 
doubt, we are quite ready to add the yellow man to our 
** burden.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Martha and Mary. By Ourve Satter. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Intrusion. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. Chapman and 
Hall. 8s. 6d. 


Dangerous Ages. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The title of Miss Salter’s first novel is hardly fair to a 
family against whose manners, at any rate, the Gospel makes 
no complaint, for the Gawnes were not a nice people. Per- 
haps if they had tried living a little more in the dining-room 
and drawing-room they might have been better, but that 
is not certain, for from his earliest youth Mr. Gawne had a 
habit of ugly and violent speech. In the midst of writing 
a youthful masterpiece he was upset by the reflection that 
“ perhaps, some day, clerks and typists will be skipping and 
jeering at this stuff that’s been torn out of the sticky guts 
of me, will be given for a few lousy coppers the right to 
skip and jeer.” On reading this passage the reader who 
expects words to mean what they say will at first smile at 
young Mr. Gawne’s confident expectation of going into a 
cheap edition, and at his belief that clerks and typists 
buy books for the purpose of skipping and jeering at them, 
which would be against nature though good for trade, and 
will pass on to distress at the thought of a louse, which, 
after all, is one of God’s creatures, trying to support life 
on the unnutritious surface of a copper, and will take it 
for granted that Miss Salter uses this sentence to exhibit 
satirically the character of a trumpetting young ass. But, 
on the contrary, Miss Salter has used this sentence to display 
the functioning of the passionate soul of a sensitive and 
intellectual young man, and it is typical of her novel. Any 
speech or incident seems to her worth invention, however 
vulgar and ugly it may be, provided it illustrates excite- 
ment. Mr. Gawne’s marriages matched his conversation. 
First he married Martha, who was moral but ill-mannered, 
and then he fell into the hands of Mary, who was immoral 
but-ill-mannered, which goes to prove how right Mr. Shaw 
was when he said that there was no Golden Rule of life. 
She led him astray, with allusions to “dear old Wells” 
(evidently the novelist and not the Cathedral), and they set 
up in the most shudderingly ugly domesticity yet described 
in fiction. When he shaved in the morning he amused him- 
self by making “ noises like a tap dripping with his mouth : 
gop, gop, gop, implacable, maddening ; then he turned to 
horse-trotting : clack-clack, clack-clack, clever really, but 
how awful. . . ‘Owen, for goodness’ sake, stop 
making that bloody row,’ she yelled out, in a minute.” 
She abandoned him for an unfrocked clergyman who 
embraced her with ‘“‘ case-hardened arms,” and Mr. Gawne 
was left reflecting that “ the wages of love is death.” This 
may be so, but Mr. Gawne was hardly in a position to express 
his opinion on the subject, since what he was experiencing 
was the discomfort which is the wages of bad manners. 

“If thereis one person as good and decent as I am remaining 
at the end of it all,” he told the morning sun, aloud, “God 
could not feel His work had been in vain,” forgetting that 
Omniscience must have been aware of his horrible behaviour 
in the bathroom. It is plainly the duty of every lover of 
literature to adopt an unusual course of action in regard to 
this book. Order it passionately and insistently from 
Mudie’s or the Times; keep it in the house for several days, 
but do not let anybody read it except grandfather, whom 
it will reconcile to leaving life; induce your friends to do 
the same. Thus Miss Salter will be encouraged by her 
publisher to write other books, and she will, after some years, 
when time has woven her a sense of decency, produce some 
very good work. For, as one may see from the picture of 
Mary—who is a quite brilliant though repulsively stated 
study of the kind of woman who is so profoundly sexual 
that she has no need for and no impulse towards the super- 
ficial accentuations of sex that other women cultivate, 
so that she drags through the world ill-dressed and unkempt 
as her antithesis, the ascetic—Miss Salter has a strong sense 





of character. One wishes that she would read Anatole 
France’s Histoire Comique and perceive that it is possible 
to write about the lives of sensual and vulgar and quarrel- 
some people and produce a work of art that is austere and 
fastidious and serene. 


The fact that one feels it quite probable that Miss Salter 
may not have read one of Anatole France’s chief works, 
although she is sufficiently interested in literature to have 
written an ambitious novel, illustrates a curious tendency 
on the part of the newest generation of writers. Although 
they write in an age when a virtuosic technician like Conrad 
can be set among the ranks of the best sellers, they seem 
to be unaware of the existence of the art of writing. Here 
is Mrs. Seymour producing the immensely and incompetently 
long Intrusion, which takes nearly four hundred pages to 
relate the circumstances of an episode of which Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton would have disclosed the essence in two hundred 
and fifty. It is an excellent subject, this story of how a 
group of decent and fastidious people admit with acclama- 
tion to their circle a cold and common girl who holds the 
passport of perfect beauty because they are sensitive and 
love beautiful things, and how that sensitiveness at once 
puts them at the mercy of her cruelty and meanness and 
makes them utterly unable to turn her out. But Mrs. 
Seymour has no way of telling this save by a detailed 
narration of everything that happened to everybody con- 
cerned, so that, when Allan marries Roberta, we have in 
effect to marry the girl, too, with the result that we are 
exactly as bored and irritated as he was. Plainly, the idea 
that art is a selective process as well as a response to life, 
and demands treatment as well as statement of situations, 
is not present in Mrs. Seymour’s mind. 


When one turns to Dangerous Ages, the work of the 
finished and guileful artist, one sees the worth of technique. 
Here, for Miss Salter’s information, is a book about discon- 
tented and frightened people that is as serene as still water. 
Here, for Mrs. Seymour’s information, is a book that holds 
the truth about seven women, and it is a slim affair of two 
hundred and seventy pages. This is perhaps the best novel 
in which the prim, humorous talent of Miss Macaulay has 
disclosed itself, although the fact that it centres round a 
love affair is to its disadvantage. For always when she 
exhibits her cool and delightful and limited characters as 
engaged in any such enterprise one experiences the same 
sense of indecency that comes when one sees people getting 
married when they are very young. Miss Macaulay was 
evidently moved to write this book after reading the popular 
success of a few seasons back, Karin Michaelis’ The Dangerous 
Age, a tousled novel of the emotions about a lady who, 
having but one use for time, found it hanging heavy on her 
hands when she became middle-aged. The implied view of 
woman’s life apparently struck her as a degrading simplifica- 
tion of the real state of affairs, as indeed it was, comparable 
to saying that it is the sorrowful destiny of man to be sick 
after over-eating. To exhibit the complicated truth of the 
matter she has written this book about four generations of 
women, which goes to show that “all ages are dangerous 
to all people in this dangerous life we live.”” Nobody but 
grandmamma is really free of the fear that the years are 
going and not enough is happening. “ Time who flew bird- 
like before May’s pursuing feet, time, who stared balefully 
into Mrs. Hilary’s face, returning hate for hate, rested behind 
grandmamma’s back like a faithful steed who has carried 
her thus far and whose service was nearly over.” All the 
others have some danger to face that can be overcome only 
by wisdom and courage. There is Mrs. Hilary, left at sixty- 
three with no work to do to disguise her temperament 
which, when she is not accommodating it to some regular 
and exigent task, is passionate and pretentious and stupid, 
and whose children are so nearly middle-aged that they 
judge her harshly as equals do. There is Neville, stranded 
at forty-three, who, when she sees her children living their 
own young lives and hardly turning a backward glance to 
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her, tries vainly to take up her medical career where she 
had abandoned it for marriage. There is Nan, who at 
thirty-three loses her lover to a niece of twenty, who proceeds 
nearly to lose him by youthful tactlessness and dogmatism. 
It is an excellent thesis, though its development is very 
often ridiculous when it touches on this love affair. It is 
impossible to explain exactly why it is unwise to describe 
two women going a tour with the man they both love and 
proudly, silently, passionately challenging each other to 
feats of derring-do on their bicycles. That Miss Macaulay 
does not see that this is ludicrous is due to the fact that, 
though she owes her wit and her charm to fastidiousness, 
there are certain directions in which she is not fastidious 
at all. She is properly revolted by Rosalind, the lipsalved 
amateur psycho-analyst with the gold drawing-room, but 
she hardly understands that many other people are equally 
and as justly revolted by Pamela, whom she horribly 
describes as “ capable, humorous, and intelligent, the very 
type of the professional woman at her best,”” and who lives 
in a flat in Hoxton (“a pleasant, Oxfordish room, with 
the brown paper and plain green curtains of the college days 
of these women, and Diirer engravings, and sweet peas in 
a bowl ”’) with a friend who asks when she comes in from a 
Care Committee meeting, “* Well, how went it ?”’ But that, 
after all, hardly matters. What one reads Miss Macaulay’s 
books for is the humour; the delicious little jokes such as 
grandmamma’s comment on General Dyer. . . . “I 
see the Morning Post is getting up a subscription for him, 
contributed to by Those Who Remember Cawnpore, Haters 
of Trotsky, Montague, and Lansbury, Furious English- 
woman, and many other generous and emotional people. 
That is kind and right. We should not let even our more 
impulsive generals starve. .’ There is no one on 


earth who does this sort of thing better. 
Resecca WEsT. 


HOW FRANCE IS GOVERNED 


Government and Politics of France. By Epwanrp 
McCueEsney Sait, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, 
University of California. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Contemporary French Politics. By Raymonp LESLIE BUELL, 
sometime Fellow in Politics in Princeton University. 
Appleton. 18s. 

Every schoolboy knows the main features of the French 
constitution. He knows that after a troubled century, 
during which they enjoyed one major and half a dozen 
minor revolutions, four kings, two emperors, and three 
republics, the French people equipped themselves some 
fifty years ago with a parliamentary democracy. There 
is a President, who, like the King of England, reigns but 
does not govern; a Senate of elderly persons, indirectly 
elected; a Chamber of Deputies, chosen by manhood 
suffrage; and an executive of Ministers responsible to 
Parliament. There is also an exceedingly uniform and 
tidy system of local authorities, functioning under the most 
decided central control. So much may be learned from 
any history or year-book. But what is not so easy to learn, 
and what singularly few English writers have discussed 
in recent years, is the realities behind the paper-constitution, 
the currents of thought, the changes and demands for 
changes, the success or failure of institutions—in a word, 
French contemporary politics in the largest sense. The 
appearance of these two volumes, therefore, by Professor 
Sait and Mr. Buell, will be welcome both to the student 
of political science and to the general reader. They are 
both carefully done ; they are full not only of information, 
but of references to original authorities. Their criticism 
is restrained and, as a rule, judicious, and what is not the 
least merit in a book of this kind, neither of them is dull. 
The difference between them is sufficiently indicated in 
their titles. Professor Sait keeps pretty closely to a 
description and analysis of the organs of government, 
the parties, the procedure of the Chambers, and the judicial 








system. Mr. Buell, without being “ popular” in a bad 
sense, takes us out of the study into the market-place, and 
he deals besides with several matters which Professor Sait 
does not touch—notably the Press and the French attitude 
to the Peace treaties and the League of Nations. Between 
them they carry us further and deeper into their subject 
than any book in English, whether recent, like Lord Bryce’s 
Modern Democracies, or old, like Bodley’s France or Lowell’s 
Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. 


All Anglo-Saxon critics—and, we may add, a great many 
French critics also—seize at once upon three outstanding 
features in the government of France—the instability of 
the executive, the dominance of Parliament over the 
Cabinet, and the highly centralised system of administra- 
ticn. The first two of these are, of course, closely connected 
with the multiplicity of parties and groups, and this multi- 
plicity has its natural roots both in the temperament of 
the French people and in their history. The Third Republic 
in its earliest years was confronted with three rival sections 
of Monarchists at one extreme and with the Socialists at 
the other; whilst the inevitable divisions of liberal and 
conservative thought (quite apart from the extreme 
adherents of the Church, who ranged themselves with the 
Royalists) appeared in the centre. The logical, individualistic 
and pugnacious French mind has shown little disposition to 
compromise in its political groupings, and has preferred 
the loose system of the bloc—anti-Monarchist, anti-clerical 
or anti-Bolshevik—rather than permanent consolidation, 
Both our authors give a good account of the eight or ten 
principal groupings, which range from the “ True-Blue” 
Royalists of the Ligue de l Action Frangaise to the “ All-Red” 
Communists who follow the lead of Moscow. Both of them 
also believe that there are signs of coming consolidations, 
and it may even be that, as Mr. Buell suggests, “ two 
strong bourgeois groupings will arise in France—one, 
probably centering around the Republican Alliance, which 
‘will oppose Collectivism, and the other, grouped around 
the Radicals and National Socialists, which will advocate 
Collectivism.”” On the right of these the Clerico-Monarchists 
may struggle on for a time, “ until the old nobility becomes 
only a historical tradition,” on their left will be the Unified 
Socialists. But Mr. Buell is, we think, rightly cautious 
in his prophecies; he hastens to say that such a realignment 
of parties is only a possibility, and he does well to remind 
his American and British readers that this phenomenon 
of a number of separate groups is not confined to France; 
it has, indeed, long been common throughout Europe, from 
Spain to Russia. 


In point of fact, those who are dissatisfied with the present 
system in France—and they are many—are generally 
concerning themselves with more direct and drastic methods 
of reform. There is obviously something wrong in a system 
which has given the country seventy ministries in the last 
fifty years, with the inevitable consequences, first, that 
the process of orderly legislative reform is continually 
thwarted, and secondly, that enormous power is wielded 
by a permanent Civil Service, to whom Cabinet Ministers 
are mere week-end visitors. The most heroic remedy 
urged for this (short, of course, of the enthronement of King 
Philippe VIII.) is the establishment of a government based 
on the “separation of powers,” more or less on the American 
plan. There would be an aggressive and independent 
President, a strengthened Senate and a weakened Chamber 
of Deputies, with a Supreme Court “‘ composed of enlightened 
men, chosen for a long period, watching over the constitu- 
tional laws and nullifying abuses of power.” Mr. Buell 
criticises these proposals very shrewdly, and he does not 
expect—and we agree with him—that the French people will 
take them very seriously. A reader of history or of the long 
line of publicists and critics, from De Tocqueville to Mau- 
passant and Anatole France, might indeed wonder whether 
there is any form of government which the French nation 
would not enthusiastically accept. But the fact is that 
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at this moment the French nation, like others, is more 
interested in a different line of attack. The popular demand, 
in a word, is for ‘“ decentralisation.” 

Whilst bureaucracy in this country is—or is thought 
to be—chastising us with whips, it is chastising France with 
scorpions. “Si les Francais mangeaient le papier,” said 
a well-known politician, “ils seraient le peuple le mieux 
nourri de la terre.” Not only in large national affairs, 
but in small local details is the weight of éatisme felt. 
““ Even to fence a field along a public road or to change 
the sign plate upon a street-car in a small town,” observes 
Mr. Buell, “ the approval of the central authorities is neces- 
sary. Authorisation is required also to build a shack upon 
waste land, for which a tax of 7 cents must be paid, and 
which requires going through twenty-four formalities. If 
one wishes to place a rowing-boat on a river, sixteen different 
negotiations with the central authorities must be gone 
through. To fence a field, nineteen negotiations are 
required.” The revolt against the autocracy of Paris and 
the stifling of local government is now crystallising into an 
important “regionalist” movement, which, despite the 
opposition of the central bureaucracy and of those who 
fear in regionalism a weakening of the French military power, 
appears likely to make considerable headway. Together 
with this marches also another demand—the demand for 
professional or vocational decentralisation and self-govern- 
ment—which, in one form or another, is rapidly attracting 
men and parties of all shades of thought, from the Orléanists 
to the Confédération Générale du Travail. France, in fact, 
is alive with schemes of what Mr. Lloyd George might call 
“bastard Guild Socialism.” And it is here, we suspect, 
rather than in the Palais Bourbon and the Luxembourg 
and the Elysée, that we shall presently have to look for 
the development of French democracy. 


“HOW TRUTH” 


Glimpses of Bengal : Selected from the Letters of Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, 1885 to 1895. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Wreck. By Sir RasrinpRaNnaTH TacorE. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 


“How Truth” is the name that was invented by the 
present reviewer when he was a schoolboy, anda greedy reader 
of thumb-marked books from public libraries, to describe 
the sort of truth which inspires people to write “ how 
true!” in the margin of books which are not theirs to 
write in. 

This age has given us, in Rabindranath Tagore (why do 
his publishers burden him with the “Sir” which he has 
been at such pains to renounce?) and Mr. Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson, two perfect and flawless masters in that 
line. They are too good to be true: they are “how true!” 
Rabindranath Tagore has gained, owing to a style both 
flowing and flowery and a platitudinousness so relentless that 
beside it Mr. Benson appears alarmingly original, the 
reputation of a great poet. That, indeed—as Martin Tupper 
found—is one of the two short cuts, in this country, to such 
a reputation. The other is to be extremely odd. To be 
a great poet (an extreme course, adopted by the few) is not 
a short cut to reputation of any kind. 

We have before us a book of selections from his letters. 
His letters are better than his poems, because they are 
letters. This is the sort of thing—the only sort of thing, 
apart from the record of trivial events—that his correspond- 
ents are privileged to receive : 


The sky is free, the fields limitless ; and the sun merges them into 
one blazing whole. In the midst of this man seems so trivial. 


He comes and goes, like the ferry-boat, from this shore to the other ; 
the babbling hum of his talk, the fitful echo of his song, is heard ; 
the slight movement of his pursuit of his own petty desires is seen 
in the world’s market-places ; but how feeble, how temporary, how 
tragically meaningless it all seems amidst the immense aloofness 
of the Universe ! 





How feeble, how temporary, how tragically meaningless— 
and how true! 

For Rabindranath Tagore’s personality and career we 
have considerable respect. He is indubitably a courageous 
and wise man, and his work is hailed in the sphere where 
we can neither appreciate nor question it—in his own 
language. But one language is unlike another. And 
translation is difficult. And paper, though decreasing in 
price, is still dear. How true! 

To turn to The Wreck is certainly to recover acquaintance 
with surprise, but that is not because of any striking 
beauty or originality in the telling, but simply because of 
what must appear strange to Western readers in the conven- 
tions and motives of a distant race. 

Ramesh lives next door to Hemnalini, and loves her, 
But he is removed, his love still unspoken, by the authority 
of his father, who takes him away to marry someone he 
has never seen. He submits, as a matter of course, but— 

Ramesh refused to recite the sacred formula correctly, closed 
his eyes when the time arrived for the “auspicious look” (the 
privileged moment when bridegroom and bride see each other for 
the first time), wore a hang-dog expression, and kept his mouth 
shut during the jesting in the bridal chamber, lay throughout the 
night with his back turned to the girl, and left the room as early ag 
possible in the morning. 

The wedding-party is destroyed by a storm during the 
subsequent journey—all but Ramesh. He finds a girl 
whom he takes for the bride he has never seen, but really 
she is someone else’s wife, victim of the same accident as 
himself, and left in a similar position. When he discovers 
that she is not his wife, he sends her to school and resumes 
his courtship of his first love. Thus begins a series of 
complications which Ramesh faces throughout in the same 
half-and-half spirit in which he faced his wedding. 

The novel is long and mildly interesting. The characterisa- 
tion is on broad lines, and when the author attempts 


‘humour, he usually only succeeds in being arch. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH HISTORY 


Twenty Years: 1815-1835. By Cyrm Auincton. The 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Headmaster of Eton has spent industrious holidays, 
or a holiday, in writing this book, and his friends have read 
and pruned it. Their joint labours bear the impressive 
sub-title of “A Study in the Development of the Party 
System.” Many minds, particularly those of author 
politicians, have been attracted by this theme. Lord 
Morley, in his Life of Gladstone, gives a fascinating account 
of the fortunes and ultimate fate of the Peelites. It isa 
somewhat morbid analysis of disintegration, but it shows the 
principles at work in the persons. Unfortunately, when we 
survey periods rather more remote, it is so difficult to find 
principles operating at all. Our ancestors, who were honest 
if rough, barely pretended that motives more elevated were 
at stake than political power and all that it meant in the 
days of privilege. They talked frankly about “ the friends 
of Lord Grenville” and “ the friends of Lord Sidmouth.” 
But the Grenvilles, as revealed in that instructive work, 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Courts and Cabinets, were little 
better than hucksters, and, after George III. had gone 
permanently insane, Sidmouth, “the last of the king's 
friends,” as he has aptly been called, has no altar at which 
to address his prayers. The Tory aristocracy, though 
liberalised to some extent by the middle-class ability of 
Peel and Huskisson, was supreme until Lord Liverpool's 
breakdown, and its policy was blankly reactionary. 

The Whig aristocracy, on the other hand, can hardly be 
termed a party of progress. If Catholic emancipation was 
left an open question with the Tories, with the sure know- 
ledge that the majority would be against it, so the Whigs 
played with Parliamentary Reform, leaving its advocacy 
out of doors to Radicals like Burdett and Hobhouse. Lord 
John Russell was sincere enough, and so was Lambton, 
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{one CLEANSING SUN- 
BATH. 







MEALTH-GIVING RAYS. 





London streets are being cleansed these 
duys in a new way. The absence of smoke 
has given them a sun-bath of a kind which 
may react favourably on the public health. 

It is well known that bleaching operatians 
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certain discascs. 
At the present moment London and other 
great cities are approaching a condition of 
smokelessness which is allowing the chemical 
rays of light to pass almost as frecly as they 
pass in the country. People, as was pointed 
out yesterday, are becoming sunburnt in city 
streets. More important still, city streets are 
being cleansed by antiseptic light. It is an 
interesting fact, and one which gives rise to 
many speculations. 












The Medical Correspondent of the *‘ Times,” May 18, rg2t. 


the advantages which we should gain if no 
crude smoke - producing coal were burned in 
our homes and factories. 


This ideal is attainable without a strike. 


If we used our coal as it ought to be used, 
namely, not as a fuel, but as a raw material from 
which fuel can be extracted, the blessing of abundant 
and curative sunshine is one we might per- 
manently retain. By sending our coal to the 
gas works we obtain cleanly and smokeless 
fuels—gas and coke—which can serve us for 
heating, cooking, water-heating, lighting and 
power, in fact for all purposes, more efficiently 
than crude coal can do. And, in addition, by 
adopting this course we preserve for our use all 
the valuable by-products—drugs, dyes, fertilisers, 
motor-spirits, etc.—which lie hidden in the un- 
treated coal, the “black diamonds” which are 
our most valuable national asset. 


wy 


|« needed a coal stoppage to show many of us 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
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afterwards Lord Durham, and it is a curious omission on 
Mr. Alington’s part that he should have ignored “ Radical 
Jack” while devoting space to a mere hack like Tierney. 
But there was a subtle affinity between the Whig and Tory 
aristocracies; Wellington and Grey were never far apart, 
and even indulged in pronounced flirtations, and they both 
hated Canning. The “ actress’s son ” returned the animosity 
in full measure. Canning’s Government, formed in 1827, 
was an attempt, forced on him no doubt by circumstance, 
to carry on by means of a middle party swinging clear of 
the extremes. He had made up his mind that Reform was 
inevitable, and there can be no question that, had he lived, 
he would have fulfilled the threat uttered to Lord Holland 
five years previously, and have “let those gentlemen (the Whig 
aristocracy) know that they would gain nothing by it” 
(Greville, Ist Series, III., 185). In other words, he would 
certainly have forced their hands. But Canning died; the 
dynamic vigour of O’Connell hurled Catholic emancipation, 
the other question that vexed the repose of aristocratic 
statesmen, to the front, and the Tories suffered shipwreck. 
So “* those gentlemen ” had the credit of passing a measure 
which in their inmost hearts they feared. Mr. Alington 
does not sufficiently distinguish the various elements con- 
stituting the Grey Administration. It was predominantly 
Whig, but it included the Canningites, who, less liberal than 
their departed chief, only swallowed Reform with a griev- 
ance; the Duke of Richmond, a disgruntled Tory, who wished 
to pay off old scores against Wellington; Charles Wynn, 
jetsam of the Grenvilles, and Lord Durham, not many 
degrees removed from a genuine democrat. Francis Place 
and Atwood were the Aaron and Hur of the distracted affair 
while it existed ; it collapsed directly it ceased to be what 
the French call a Ministry of Concentration. 

Mr. Alington’s little book has not sufficient substance to 
be taken as a “ study.” It is rather an easy amble through 
the history of twenty momentous years, with halts at the 
dear old sayings: ‘“* Our gracious Queen, we thee implore,” 
“the Queen has done it all,” and the rest of them. The 
characters are not ill done, and the lethargy of the Church 
of England finds in Mr. Alington a refreshingly outspoken 
critic. But while credit is due to him for spending laborious 
days when he might have motored or golfed, we cannot help 
feeling that he must have worked in a relaxing atmosphere. 


THUS TO REVISIT 


Thus to Revisit———- By F. M. Huerrer. 
Hall. 16s. 

It is Mr. Hueffer’s unlucky fate always to remind the 
reader of authors better than himself. In fiction he has 
recalled Anstey, Hugh Benson, Henry James; in verse he 
recalls Henley and the young men he trumpets in this 
volume—here his wilfulness and deliberate caprice inevit- 
ably suggest George Moore. Whether there is a real Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer it is difficult to say. Perhaps he was 
so overlaid in youth by the great P. R. B., and has since 
been so obstinately addicted to the pursuit of great men 
and little movements, that his own personality has disap- 
peared. Certainly in this book one discerns less than ever a 
genuine conviction personally held. There is a note of indi- 
viduality in his wilfulness ; but he has not the lightness nor 
originality of George Moore, and he never contrives to make 
his anger and vexations entertaining, as Mr. Moore does 
even when we disagree with them. 

Thus to Revisit is a muddled, miscellaneous book. 
It is full of reminiscence, vague criticism, spiteful insinu- 
ations, extravagant adulations, and theorisings on poetry 
and prose. The best parts are the autobiographical chapters, 
especially those which tell us how Mr. Hueffer collaborated 
with Mr. Conrad, and how he walked and talked with 
Henry James. He has, perhaps, a less reliable sense of what 
is important when he compares authors than any other 
reputable critic now writing. It seems incredible that 
anyone ceuld write pages on what he calls the Yellow Book 





Chapman and 








a 


school and never mention Mr. Max Beerbohm, After that 
one is not surprised when Mr. Hueffer remembers Miss Dolf 
Wyllarde but forgets such writers as Frederick Baron 
Corvo and Arthur Machen in prose, and John Davidson 
in verse. But Mr. Hueffer is really interested in the 
form of the novel. He is right, though he may be held 
to exaggerate, in emphasising English neglect of form ig 
fiction; but what can one say of a critic who asserts 
that in all “ pre-Flaubertian Anglo-Saxon writers the 
shadow of boredom” lies “over huge passages” and 
never mentions either John Bunyan or Jane Austen? 
The fact is that Mr. Hueffer is continually 
generalisations which can only be made safely by g 
genuine historian of literature; and every page of his 
book shows that his knowledge even of modern literature 
is narrow. Mr. Hueffer claims to have the literary sense, 
At times one believes it. That sense seems to be present 
in much of his verse, in The Good Soldier . . . but here? 
His language is uncouth; words such as “ prosateurs,” 
** omnivorescence,”’ “‘ feuilletonist,”” make the reader wonder 
whether Mr. Hueffer is so sensitive as he believes himself 
to be. Nor does he make the reader more inclined to 
trust his literary judgment when he calls Conrad’s Under 
Western Eyes “* that finest novel in the English language,” or 
insists that Mr. W. H. Hudson is “‘ the unapproached master 
of the English tongue,” while lamenting that “* English as a 
language is woefully lacking in prose towards which one 
need not be kind—in unassailable prose.” Perhaps Max 
will give us a picture of Mr. Hueffer being kind to the prose 
of Swift or Lamb. Another statement which calls for the 
same pictorial comment is that Henley “ had a true rever- 
ence for words and an almost absolute chastity in the use 
of them.” 

There remain a few pages in which one gets glimpses of 
Conrad, James, Stephen Crane—an unduly neglected author 
—and of Gaudier-Breszka. Mr. Hueffer has some pleasant 


‘stories to tell us—how James was shocked by Crane's 


vulgarity, how Conrad kept on telling his collaborator that 
he could not write. There are vehement diatribes against 
reviewers, a certain Eminent Novelist, professors and other 
people. It all seems rather backstair chatter: the dismal, 
unimportant quarrellings of small literary cliques, and 
some chapters of the book are free from that dark shadow 
which the author seems to think is peculiar to pre-Flaubertian 
literature. 


LENIN CONTRA MUNDUM 


Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution. By M. Pxt.urs 
Price. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

Mr. Price casually records in his book a conversation 
which he heard in a Russian village upon the banks of the 
Volga, a conversation which sticks in one’s memory as 4 
commentary upon the great events of history and particu- 
larly upon the recent history of Russia. An old peasant 
woman was sitting in a doorway sifting linseed, and Mr. 
Price’s companion, also a peasant, said to her: “ It is going 
to be bad with the food this winter here, I expect.” “ And 
no wonder,” said the old woman; “ nobody understands 
how to govern in Russia. Someone in Petrograd orders 
this, someone else in Moscow stops it. The Soviets in one 
town say one thing, and in another town something else.” 
“They say it is not much better abroad,” said the other. 
“* All the world has gone wrong,” replied the old womab. 
“The millstones of God are grinding, my dear; some sort 
of flour will come out of it.” At the moment of this conver- 
sation Lenin was just about to take Kerensky’s place m 
setting the millstones of God grinding in Russia. As & 


- miller, he has stood for three years alone contra mundum. 


Athanasius and Horatius Cocles appeal to all sportsmen, 
and Lenin is probably taking his piace beside the other 
two, but whether he has won or lost—or indeed whether 
he has not lost by winning—is still a matter of controversy. 
At any rate, there he and Russia have stood for three years 
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against a world of enemies, and Mr. Price, who watched this 
astonishing feat of endurance from the inside of Russia, has 
now written a book which helps one to understand not 
only the horror and grandeur of the feat but also, to some 
extent, how it was accomplished. Politically, the ‘‘ common 
people” possess an amazing power of resistance, a solid 
core of cynical resignation, and nowhere is this power 
stronger than in Russia. It came out in the words of the 
old woman on the banks of the Volga, and upon it the 
supermen of the world, whether we call them Napoleons 
or Lenins, win their victories. The old woman was right 
in the summer of 1917; the mills of God, and of his instru- 
ments, the Bolsheviks, Allies, Germans, and Tsarists, were 
grinding; the kind of flour which came out of it may be 
seen in Mr. Price’s narrative. Mr. Price, of course, is not an 
unbiased witness ; he is not only on the side of the Bolsheviks, 
he has even taken service under the Soviet Government, 
and at one moment he offered himself as a volunteer for the 
Red Army. But in a book like this, which is full of descrip- 
tion, it is not impossible for anyone who has a little experience 
of the law of evidence and the frailties of human nature, to 
lift the veil of prejudice and find some, at least, of the 
facts below. Mr. Price’s book is full of things which he 
saw and heard, throwing much light upon the events in 
Russia since March, 1917. His account of the events he 
witnessed in Petrograd and Moscow will to many people 
seem the most interesting and important, but here the 
politician and the partisan come in, and there are other 
parts of his book which will appeal more strongly to anyone 
who wishes to get below the surface of contemporary history. 
Several times Mr. Price left Petrograd and Moscow and 
made a tour of parts of rural Russiu, for instance, the Volga 
provinces and the province of Vologda, expressly to see 
what was happening among the peasants. The chapters 
in which he records his experiences are, in some ways, more 
valuable than anything which has hitherto heen writtea 
about the Russian Revolution, because they show how two 
agrarian revolutions accompanied and interacted upon 
the political and social revolutions which were evolving in 
the big towns. No one can understand the melodrama in 
which that ring of the Allies and Germans, Koltchaks, 
Judeniches, and Denikins, broke against a handful of 
Communists, unless first he understands something of the 
Russian village, and not only listens to the old woman 
philosophising over the linseed, but watches the working 
in rural Russia of those economic forces which fought on 
the side of Lenin, and gave the Soviet Government its 
ultimate powers of resistance against its enemies. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life of Whitelaw Reid. By Royau Cortissoz. 2vols. Thornton 
Butterworth. £2 12s. 6d. 

This is a biography of an American, by an American—for Americans 
primarily. Whitelaw Reid was a great journalist. He was an 
admirable and enterprising war correspondent during the Civil War 
and in the Franco-Prussian War, and if he did not make the Tribune, 
he made it the most influential organ of the Republican party. The 
book, at any rate, brings home to us his immense efficiency. It was 
the political side of journalism in which he excelled. His politics and 
achievement in this department English readers will find hardly more 
interesting than an American would find a biography of Delane, 
This is hardly the fault of his biographer. When the Spanish war 
broke out, Whitelaw Reid became an expansionist of the Roosevelt 
type. He was one of the American Commissioners who signed in 
Paris the treaty by which Spain relinquished Cuba and the Philippines. 
As ambassador to England he was highly successful. His oratory 
on literary subjects was much admired; his personality and hos- 
pitality were warmly appreciated, and his letters show a shrewd sum- 
mary estimate of English public men. He died here in office. His 
biography is the story of a highly successful, useful and honourable career. 


Eminent Chemists of Our Time. By Bensamin Harrow, Ph.D. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 9s. 

Mr. Harrow has written a book which the mere layman can read 
and enjoy. Too few scientific men are able to achieve such work. 
Naturally, it is easier for them to write in their own technical language 
than in that of the common people. In consequence, we find even 


amongst educated and leisured people an extraordinary ignorance of 
the progress of chemical and physical science. Their available sources 
of information are chiefly newspaper and magazine articles, which they 
generally know better than to trust. We should welcome more 
popular expositions of science by men who really know their subject, 
and Mr. Harrow has hit upon a happy method of presentment. The 
progress of chemistry during the last fifty years is sketched with 
reference to the central figures of that period. The writer describes 
the life and work of eleven pre-eminent chemists, including Perkin, 
the discoverer of coal-tar dyes; Madame Curie, whose name will 
always be associated with radium; and the great German chemist, 
Emil Fischer, who studied the chemistry of food. Reading this most 
eens book, we realise afresh that science knows no national 
ntiers. 


Labour Organisation. By Georce O’Brien. Methuen and Co. 6s. 

The account which this book gives of Trade Union organisation 
is borrowed almost entirely from previous works, whole sections 
being practically lifted, with hardly more than verbal changes, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, and others. Even the author’s 
conclusions seem to be for the most part repetitions of those of other 
writers. The compilation is not badly done, and the matter here 
contained doubtless made quite a good course of lectures when it 
was delivered by Mr. O’Brien to his students. But, while it is one 
thing—and a perfectly legitimate thing—to make lectures out of 
other people’s works, it is surely quite another to publish such lectures 
in book form. 


Sun, Sand and Somalis. By Major H. Rayne. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 

British Somaliland is an arid, unattractive country, but Major 
Rayne’s book about it is neither the one nor the other ; indeed, it is 
the reverse of arid and unattractive. His character sketches of 
Somali men and women are vivid, and they have the great merit of 
being drawn with uncensorious detachment. The Somali are a grim, 
merciless people, but there is an exuberance about their passions 
which makes them good subjects for a writer who does not condemn 
them out of hand from the point of view of European standards, 
One of the most interesting chapters in the book is devoted to pearl- 
divers. Major Rayne took part in the expedition which crushed 
the ‘“‘Mad Mullah.” The “‘Mad Mullah” was a marauding pest; 
he was suppressed and, thanks chiefly to the R.A.F., British prestige 
and quiet were quickly restored in East Somaliland. The “ Mad 
Mullah” had not a dog’s chance against us; but if one story of him 
is ‘ typical—a falling beam having broken his arm while he was 
inspecting a fort, he put to death a whole section of a tribe, men, 
women and children—that is not to be regretted. 


Men and Thought in Modern History. By Ernest Scorrt, Professor of 
History in the University of Melbourne. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

The aim of this book is to illustrate by critical short biographies of 
such men as Rousseau, Voltaire, Napoleon, Mazzini, Metternich, 
Tolstoi, Marx, Matthew Arnold, and William Morris, the main currents 
of politics, literature and philosophy in recent times. Twenty-four 
men, thinkers and statesmen, are selected, and the list is brought up 
to date in the persons of President Wilson and Mr. H. G. Wells. These 
biographies are more than mere skeletons of admirable lectures. In 
each case we are given an impartial, lively, vigorously compressed 
account of a philosophy or a method of handling affairs, together with 
comments from other famous men who either differed from the philo- 
sopher or statesman in question, or admired him for other reasons than 
Mr. Ernest Scott’s own reasons. We are also helped by suggestions 
as to further reading. The scheme of the book is ambitious and not 
original, but the manner in which it is carried out is most stimu- 
lating. Mr Ernest Scott’s judgment of what is important and inter- 
esting is sound ; however brief his treatment of his subject, it is never 
dry or superficial. He tells his readers a great deal and quickly, 
never in such a way as to tempt them to think that there is not much 
more to understand. In short, it is the book of a stimulating teacher. 


Trade Unionism. By Henry H. Stesser, Barrister-at-Law, Exten- 
sion Lecturer in the University of London. Second edition, 
revised. Methuen. 5s. 

This revised edition of Mr. Slesser’s Trade Unionism may fairly be 
called a new book, for it has been practically re-written and, it must 
be said, made more interesting. It suffers somewhat from sketchiness. 
The descriptive account of the Trade Union movement contains & 
great deal of information, but it is so packed that the reader who is 
not already familiar with the subject is likely to be confused, and some 
of its pages resemble an almanac rather than a story. When Mr. Slesser 
leaves mere history and becomes the philosopher, he raises more 
doubts than he settles, or attempts to settle. He has as profound a 
dislike for Fabians and Marxists and Bolsheviks, as for the “ effete, 
ill-educated, egoistic and parasitic portion of the mercantile com- 
munity.” He sees a grave danger of the Trade Unions drifting into 
huge bureaucracies, with oligarchic “ Labour leaders” at their head, 
and animated by a spirit of cynical materialism. The danger is by 
no means imaginary, and we agree that the Trade Unions, if they are 
to be all that they ought to be in the future society, must develop 
their souls as well as their bodily organisation. But we have serious 
misgivings about the prospect of their finding salvation by following 
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H. G. WELLS 


THE SALVAGING 
OF CIVILIZATION 


THE PROBABLE FUTURE OF MANKIND; 
THE PROJECT OF A WORLD STATE; THE 
ENLARGEMENT OF PATRIOTISM TO A 
WORLD STATE; THE BIBLE OF CIVIL- 
IZATION; THE SCHOOLING OF THE 
WORLD ; COLLEGE, NEWSPAPER AND 
BOOK ; THE ENVOY _- :: 7s. 6d. net 
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Heal Furniture in unpolished Oak: 4ft. Gin. Dresser, {17 108.; 
Sit. Gin. by aft. Gin. Dining Table, {9 10s. ; Dining Chair 
in Tapesiry, £3; Arm Chair im Tapestry, £4 10s. 





ERHAPS because Heal’s shop 
is so distinctive and because 
they sell such beautiful and in- 


teresting things, the impression 
has grown that Heal’s is an 
expensive shop. In point of fact, 
Heal’s prices (for example, those 
quoted above)are notably moder- 
ate. They appeal even to the 
most modest purse. A visit—if 
only for comparison’s sake—is 
convincing. 


Write for Booklet, “ Reasonable Furniture.” 


Heal & Son Ls 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and decorative things. 




















Andrew Melrose, Ltd. 


£250 PRIZE NOVEL 


OPEN COMPETITION 


(Seventh Year). 
Final Adjudicator—Mr. Andrew Melrose. 


THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE have been entrusted with the conduct of 
well-known competition. 


Papers relating to it with all particulars may be had on application’ 








enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, to 
THE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE, 93/94 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 








RT OF LIFE MOVEMENT. 


A New Force in Modern Life. 


Full details from Secretary, “ Art of Life,” 28 John 
Street, W.C. 1, mentioning New Statesman. 














The General Election ! 


EVERY POLITICIAN SHOULD READ 


Political Organisation’ 


BY 
CapTain H. G. BARCLAY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


From all Stationers, or post free 1/2 from the Publisher, Robert 
Brown, “Courier” Ofhce, Macclesheld. 




















The Test of Quality 


“SHELL” is the 
only motor spirit 


supplied to dealers in bulk for 
re-sale through kerb-side plants 
under the following conditions;:— 


THAT “SHELL” WILL BE STORED 
AND RETAILED SEPARATELY, NOT 
MIXED WITH MOTOR SPIRIT OF 
ANY OTHER BRAND OR GRADE 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 
public equally with our own. We know that in “‘Shell” we 
possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and we 
cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior brands 
or grades of petrol. 


Shell-Mex, Lta. 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Mr. Penty, who “has been much influenced by the beautiful and in- 
spiring notion of the early trade guild,” and the rest of the “‘ Catholic 
guildsmen,” among whom Mr. Slesser numbers himself, and “who 
are in the truest sense of the word reactionaries and largely agree with 
the theocratic views of Belloc and Chesterton.” Is there no hope for 
British Trade Unionism in a Guild Socialism which lies somewhere 
in the vast interval between “true reactionary theocracy” and the 
Bolshevism that Mr. Slesser abominates ? 


Sikes and Nancy. By Cartes Dickens. Henry Sotheran and Co. 
15s. 

Mr. Harrison Stonehouse has written an introduction to this book 
which is reprinted from the copy of the privately printed version 
which Dickens used for his dramatic readings. A sentence in the 
introduction raises a question of some interest. If Dickens had not 
been an author, would he not have been acclaimed one of the most 
famous actors of his day ? The American tour resulted in a net profit 
of £20,000 ; the farewell series of one hundred readings in London and 
the provinces brought Dickens no less than £8,000. If the readings 
were on occasion subjected to adverse criticism, these receipts provided 
a rejoinder. His very style in describing his characters is that of a 
man with a genius for mimicry; its vividness and exaggeration is 
akin to the art of impersonation; his repetition of characteristic 
sayings or characteristic gestures in describing people, the immense 
gusto of his melodrama and the way he revelled in pathos, show how 
closely his inspiration as a writer resembled a sense of the stage. 
This little book will interest people who collect everything connected 
with Dickens, but few others. 


Bibliotheca Chemico-Mathematica. Henry Sotheran and Co. 63s. 
This catalogue is useful and interesting, but as it is one of books for 
sale it is not complete. For instance, the edition of Das Relativitdis- 
princip given in the catalogue is that of 1918; but the 1919 edition 
is of far greater importance because it contains Dr. Einstein’s article 
on “The Foundations of the General Theory of Relativity,” as well 
as two later articles by him. The most attractive feature of these 
volumes is the illustrations, of which there are over a hundred and 
twenty, not only from reproductions of portraits and illustrations, but 
specimen pages, for example, of Kepler’s Dioptrice. This makes it 
interesting to turn over the pages. An index contributes to the value 
of the catalogue ; but it would have been still more useful had it 
eontained more headings—for instance “‘ Quantum Theory.” 
Although most scientists would find it convenient to possess such a 


book of reference, it is primarily a book which should be possessed . 


by libraries ; and it is to be hoped that every library which contains 
any scientific books will acquire it, for, as far as we know, there is no 
other historical catalogue like it. Fortunately the title is misleading— 
all exact science, not merely chemistry and mathematics, comes 
within its range. 


THE CITY 


N Monday last dealings started in the new 8} per 
cent. Conversion Loan, the opening price being 
£62 15s. per £100. There were not so many 

bargains as had been anticipated, and people who bought 
National War Bonds for the purpose of securing the new 
Conversion Loan and selling it forthwith at a profit have 
thus far been disappointed, for the price quickly fell to 
£62 2s. 6d. Many recent issues have been successful, the 
Cape Explosives 7} per cent. debentures standing at 1 
premium, the Metropolitan Electric 7} per cent. debentures 
standing at 8} premium, J. Nathan & Co. (Glaxo) 8 per 
cent. ee ordinary being quoted at 1s. 3d. premium, 
and the recent British municipal loans being quoted also 
above their issue price. The Ceylon Loan has also been 
largely over-subscribed, applicants receiving less than 
80 per cent. of their subscriptions. Many more issues are on 
the way, notably Glasgow, which is now offering £2,500,000 
of 5} per cent. loan at 92, and Sheffield, which is issuing 
£2,000,000 on the same terms. As the last 54 per cent. 
municipal issue was that made by Liverpool at 90, it will 
be seen that borrowers are now able to offer better terms, 
which is, no doubt, due to the lower Bank rate. One wonders 
how much further the flood of new issues is going, for if it 
continues at this rate, it will outstrip the supply of available 
capital. On the other hand, practically no money is going 
into speculative stocks, for nearly all the issues that are 
being offered to the public are fixed interest-bearing stocks 
of high quality. 
. * * 

As was predicted in these notes, the rise in the value of 
sterling in New York has ceased, and the rate has moved 
sharply down from $4 to the £ to $8.79. It is an ill wind 


— 


that blows nobody any good, and this fall in sterling benefits 
gold-mining shares, for, the United States being now the 
only free market in the world for gold, the price of that 
metal, as expressed in English money, moves up automati- 
cally with every rise in the English equivalent of the dollar, 
The Oil Share Market looks firm an On maintenance of the 
Shell Transport dividend of 35 per cent., free of income 
tax, in spite of the largely increased capital, is an encourag. 
ing feature. The Royal Dutch dividend is reduced from 
45 to 40 per cent., but in view of the new issue at par that 
was made during the year this is equivalent to an increase, 
There is talk of further amalgamations in the Trinidad 
oil industry, and Trinidad Leaseholds at about 52s. should 
be worth buying. Among the more speculative shares, 
there are numerous dealings in Oil Trust 2s. shares at about 
2s. 8d., and people, who should be in the know, say they are 
good for 3s. and more. As the title implies, the company 
holds various oil shares, but its principal asset is an asphalte 
lake in Cuba and, according to my informants, this product 
is now being marketed at a good profit. For people who 
can afford to risk money on a low-priced share, this seems to 
possess attractions and possibilities (but not certainty) of 
a quick rise. 
* * - 
At the recent meeting of the Cunard Steamship Company 
the chairman, Sir Thomas Royden, gave expression to a 
fallacy that is being put forward more and more frequently, 
in comparing the proportion of the takings paid out in wages 
with that distributed to the shareholders of capital in the 
concern, and the matter is one worthy of a little consider- 
ation. Sir Thomas Royden stated : 

It will be of interest to observe that on the total gross earnings 
in 1920 of £12,260,662 the dividend proposed to be paid to the 
ordinary shareholders represents a charge of 6}d. in the £, whereas 
labour receives in the shape of direct wages paid to our employees 
6s. 3d., and in addition there are the indirect wages which are included 
in the cost of stores, such as coal, etc., consumed on the company’s 
ships, which at a very low estimate may be placed at 8s. 3d., making 
labour’s total share at least 14s. 6d. as against the ordinary share- 
holders’ 63d. It will, I think, be conceded in the light of these facts 
that the return to these shareholders is represented by an exceedingly 
small share in the revenue of their business. 


Profits expressed in terms of the turnover are not a criterion 
as to whether or not they are reasonable. The profit 
received from a banking or insurance business might appear 
infinitesimal if expressed as a percentage of the turnover, 
and yet be fabulous in proportion to the capital actually 
put up in cash. For instance, an official of the Prudential 
Assurance Company had to admit before the recent Com- 
mittee on industrial assurance that of the existing capital 
of one million pounds, only £10,000 (ten thousand pounds) 
had actually been supplied by the shareholders in cash, the 
remainder having been gradually given to them out of profits. 
On this, according to a table in the Committee’s report, 
they had received in dividends, free of income tax, during 
the ten years 1909-18, no less than £5,280,000. Similarly, 
if a financial magnate could corner the air supply (and he 
would, if he could) he might charge a most ridiculous fraction 
of a penny per 1,000 cubic feet to the population for the 
privilege of breathing it, and point out that the percentage 
of profit on his turnover was so small as hardly to be worth 
mentioning, but he would soon be a multi-millionaire ! 
Returning to the Cunard chairman’s remarks, it is note- 
worthy that he did not present all the factors of the case. 
He compared with what had to be paid for labour the amount 
og £ of turnover that went to the ordinary shareholder; 
e omitted to point out that, out of the takings, so much 
also went to other classes of capital. The ordinary share 
capital of the company amounts to £4,456,189, but in addition 
to this there are £900,000 of 2} per cent. debentures (the 
low rate of interest is accounted for by the fact that the 
Government advanced the company capital on these 
ridiculously low terms some years ago, as a sort of subsidy, 
receiving therefor a share in the prosperity of the under- 
taking in the shape of one £20—yes, one £20—share), 
£1,000,000 of 5} per cent. debentures, £1,500,000 of 5 per 
cent. preference shares, and £1,000,000 of 6 per cent. second 
preference shares. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the present ordinary share capital was not all put up ™ 
cash by the shareholders, for in 1915 they received a bonus 
of 10 per cent. in shares, and in 1918 a bonus of 100 per cent. 
in shares. A. Emm Davies. 
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41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 

“t Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











THE PEASANT SHOP | 








A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 
It is possible to recover 24% of your income by way of 
Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 

Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 
_ PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 mOLSoRN BARS, BC: I. 





| 





LIVERPOOL VICT O RIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £15,750 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £9,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool ~~ — - ange oh Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Seen ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





__— —_ ~~ —_ ~~ ~~ 


THE HUMAN HAIR | 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy | 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
— Areata,” ‘‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 


should read this book.''—Scotsman. ( 
: et & related by the Professor have come upon us asarevela- {| 
tion nthe Buacdion 

s he lays down for the peceervation and restoration of the 
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Price 7d. post free from { 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
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OOKS, PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cuata InpustrRIiEs, LtTp. 
Cuurcetown, DunpRUM, co. Dustin. Write for Lists to Miss Yeats. 








INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 


This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
scribers on application, or to other readers, one shilling, 
post free. 


The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, w ome Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 























ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 

















EYERYMAN THEATRE Hamp. : 7224. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinée Saturday at 2.30. 


To June 14, “‘ MAN AND SUPERMAN.” 
Wednesday next, June 15, ‘‘ THE PEDLAR’S BASKET.” 





ART GALLERY. 


AND 5” SOCIETY. Painting and Sculpture, daily ro till 5, 


Sats. 10 till 1, Jume 1st—joth.—Gieves GALLERY, Old Bond 
Ww. t Admission Free. - —s 








LITERARY. 


T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
poy. by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
to the Priwcrpat, ELDon LITERARY SERVICER, CowFOLD, SUSSEX. 








AN easars, sa should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
London. No nr fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 





Aran may now obtain the Acme of Agency Advantage 
in the disposal of their output upon excellent terms.—Prospectus post free 

from the SECRETARY, Tue INnstiruTeE oF AvuTHoRCRAFT (Desk 11), Red 
Lion House, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, and VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 











OOK. —Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, {10 ros.; Reign 
of Terror yt Revol.), 2 vols., 1898, £3 38.3 Omar Khayyém, boone 
Villon » i 48.; Madden's United Irishmen, best edit. by O’ "Bethy, 
numerous filus., 1916, Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured pla 
£6 10s.; Ency. Detensies, oth edit., 25 vols., good set, a bargain, £3 tos. daten's 
Attic Theatre, 98.; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., {12 158.; Cust's Life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308. ; Rupert Brooke's Collected P Poems, Riccardi Press, 
£2; Jane Austen set, 5 vols., 308.; Froude’s History of England, best Library ——- 
1870, 12 vols., £5 58. ; Oxford Classics, Plato, Homer, Cicero, &c., inde pee: + }~- 
£4 108. ; Munro's Lucretius, Text, Note, Translation, 3 vols., 218. Joba 
Buncle, Esq. 4 4 vols., 1770, 258.; John Hookham Frere’s Works, 3 vols., og 218. 
De La Mare’s Henry Brocken, ist Edn., 308. ; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308. ; 
Lane's Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 1850, 25s.; Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols., {5 ; 
Leaf’s The Iliad, 2 vols., 1900, Bat Schuckburgh's Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 21s. 
Ellis Catullus and Commentary, -» 428.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 
8 vols., £2 28.; Dramatic Works. of St. John "Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 
3 vols., 1912, 258. ; Prank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Pepys’ Diary, 
4 vols., 8vo, 16s. ; t's Peerage, roy. 8vo edit., 318. 6d., for 5s. 6d., 
1915; Building of Britain ard the Empire (Traill’ 's Social England), 6 vols., profusely 
illus, fine copy, half morocco, £6 6s. ; Ruskin's Works, best edit., 39 vols., £25; 
Smollett’s Works, ed. by Sain’ 7 vols., oon, 3 Gect's Seva, 48 vols., vow dhe. 
edit., Cadell, 1829, {6 6s; Hoppé's tA At, the Russian Ballet, 6s. published 218. 





send also for catalogue. lf you want a book and have failed to find it "aemabene, tre 
me. I am most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries —BAKER'S 
GREAT DOORSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, ro vols., —-¥ A tos.; Punch, 141 


vols., 1841-1to11, £25; Dict. Nat. Supplements, 25 vols., {18 6s. ; 
Lnehaeit's Sia’ fern urniture, 218. ; ee Ag Ass of Apulius, 508. ; t's 
Borrow's Works, 6 vols., 358.; Frazer's 


Geo. Golden 

Bough, 12 vois., | Harper's Highwaymen, 2 vols., Ulus., 358. ; Historian's Hist. 

of the World, 25 vote. » £7 (eoet £50) 3 's Poetical Works, 17 vols., £4; Beards. 

ley’s Dra to Salome, 25s. ; s ys, 6 vols., 158.; Fox Davies Public 

Arms, 3038.; Gautier’s Works, 12 vols., {7 tos.; Mrs. Afara Behn's Plays and Novels, 

vols., 638.; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vels., {25; Brangwyn's Bridges, $18. 6d. 

Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.—HoLianp 

Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 43,000 books wanted. List free. 
purchased for prompt cash. 





LD AGE DEFERRED.—The Causes of Old Age and its Post- 

ponement by Hygienic and Therapeutic Measures. By A. Lorand, M.D, 

Roy. 8vo, pp. 480, cl. gt., 158., carr. pd. Complete Novels and Short Stories 

by G. de Mau t, ro vols., 8vo, buckram, gilt top, illus., {6 108., carr. pd. Pros 
pectus fee tus Minenva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicest er. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months ,,_ ,, Iss, od, 
One Year es ce 30s. od. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, , Charles Seymour. ros. 6d. net (postage 7d.), 
from Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, and 


RIVATE LESSONS IN SPEAKING WITHOUT nt e+ te 
Vocabulary, Sequence, Voice Production, Reciting and Correct S 
Address Mr. CaarLes Skvmour, Teacher of Elocution, 446 (West) Strand, London. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the bag nae | 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and k open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious Wh ~ easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal a> gam specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children _ qu —Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST ea Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G . Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Scholarsiips, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
University Courses in Arts, SCIENCB MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee2oguineasa year. Hostel for Women Student Prospectus 

post free from REGISTRAR. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 























UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURERSHIP IN SPANISH. was 


GRADE ILI. 


The Council invites applications for the vacant Lecturership in 
Spanish. Commencing << £400 per annum. ‘Time and encour- 
agement for research work 

Applications, accompanied by twelve copies of three or four testi- 
monials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than June 
2oth, 192T. 

The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties on 
October 1st, 1921. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 





Aug. ri te Sotents DOLOMITE ALPS, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck. 


9 gns. 
Aug. _tranian’ a SWISS LAKES. weeks, 
a a HILL TOWNS and ART ciTIEs, Perugia, Assisi, etc. 
4 weeks, 79 
—_ —ITALY ALGERIA- TUNISIA, EGYPT, SICILY, etc. 
ex Programmes from’ Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
19. 





REFORMED INNS. 


AX for Descriptive List (gratis) o of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


Refreshment 
(maximum yidend 74%) or 6% — canctedh. 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST BOARDING 


HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter gardens, trams and shops. 


Motor rides in beautiful New Forest and to — places of interest. Private 
. M. ELus. 


tent on sands for bathing and picnics.—Apply Miss 





esau. — — VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very puatly situated in best ee grunaie, Tariff, etc., why 4 on photographs, 





on application.—Mrs. P ), 2 Jevi 





bY hae aap = HOTEL, BUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
Garage. 


and no licence. Write for booklet. Plenty of coal 





ERBYSHIRE HILLS. —Vegeterian Guest House. Alt. 600 ft. 
Sunny rooms, lovely views.—K. S. Luptow, The Briars, Crich, near Matlock. 





TYPEWRITING. 





‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 


MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


SCHOOLS. 


[ ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, oo Meg Great Missenden, 
— (removed from 15 and 17 Finchle Bo London). An experiments} 
Offering a -class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES 
Co-educstion until 13, “isle remain until 18. —.. suitable yt: cider gists who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Margaret M 
putotates Domestic subjects. Preparation for Motstewiation if salons is shown, 
the 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver, 
Little children 3 to 2 poe at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville 
Montessori principl Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual mugic 
lessons, “——¢ an pescenel 





fel 








Principals: The eS MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 
MALIMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Mise Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersicla "High School. The aim of the wade 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for & 
community; to self-e by means of Literature, A Mune 
Dancing and Handicraft of every “description ; ; to increase resource and initiative 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will 
prepared for the Universities, t e Medical Profession for advanced Work in 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Wecetion, Danci LL, 2 and all 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 neas a 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully si 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

- [ ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


[sea 0n HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBEA, 


Principal: Miss RicHarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character, 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W EDDIKER HOUSE, CurnBROOK ROAD, GROVE pean, SB. 
EuR#EYTEMICS T. 


——S- METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW phn TAKES. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard's Coosa, Bucks.—Children admitted bn 
three aS classes. lontessori methods adopted and new 
educa: id ursued in a m.. , healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's C AN 
situated on a tableland of — soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulan, 
apply to the Prmvcipat. 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, tessori 


Mrs. Hodgkinson (Mon 
ant assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. len en ts ee 
et Morris Dancing t. Special ven for Artistic Develop- 
ment. m Pelacipel tales olen ctdvos wate bet , where they have the advantages 
of home life combined with education. 


P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science i 
addition to usual subjects and lan; tion for matriculation — 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ENTLEWOMAN (40) wants post as Housekeeper to a lady 
or gentleman out during day. Would eee & all domestic duties of com 
venient flat. lenced cook. Moderate er 

Box 661, NEw STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


O LET.—Furnished Country Cottage (foot of Downs) in Wilts 
village. Garden. Post, telegraph, oate dee. wy help obtain- 
able. Easy journey London. Four bed, two sitting rooms. 

till end July. —aony 5 oa ace NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Kingsway, London, 


We Two ae of Nature of the r7th February, 1921— 
onde to rh 658, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
Lon on, 2. 


OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


HY NOT INCREASE YOUR INCOME by claiming full allow- 
ance? Consult without delay experts of THE C.M.B. S NCOME Tax 
AGENCY, 99 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT.—German lady desires comfortable 
— home, in return for coaching for University or conversation, 
—E. 9 Hollywood Road, South Kensington. 


———— 
DARGAINS ‘IN WRITING AND TYPING PAPERS, ENVE 
LOPES, CARDS, etc. Clearance sale discount. Send postcard for 
James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. fast 


NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
if Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’ - enamel 
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“CCOUCHEMENT. —30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and mptl typed 8 b 
A experienced a Place, 4 od 


typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham ton, Bi 





XPERT TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 


tately copied. Plays, Testi 
typing experience.—Miss Hiprrcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 





terms. Nine years’ literary 





a. A DUPLICATING of every description 
and —— = sqeeated at home.—Miss Nancy McCFarLans, 


11 Palmeira A pam 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. of Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &c., 
experience.—CLaAUDB GODDARD, 228 Railton 


correctly copied. Ten years’ 
Road, Herne Hill, 8.E. 24. 


effects. 
ATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
oo trouble or y ne oat wa about it. Never fails to exterminate Cod 
roaches. 158. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free from HowARTHS, 47% 
moore Road, Sheffield. a “ 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN " are » invited to utilise 

R the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid edvertioones 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and sixpence Lan Be 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Substan | - 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which Nev 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, os. 
STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, w. 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; | ee by the Statesman Pusisuine Co., L1p., 10 
Kingsway, London, W C.2 


Great Queen Street. 
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